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Dim Out 


By RUTH TAYLOR 


Those who live in perpetual darkness, develop acuter perception in other 
senses. We who are living in dimmed out cities and towns are developing 
an acuter perception, too. 


When the little street lamps blink out, we draw together in closer com- 
panionship, in a realization of our dependence one upon the other. Our 
sense of neighborliness becomes more acute. 


When I come up into the darkened Pennsylvania Station or when I walk 
along the dimmed out street, I notice this new feeling of friendliness. There 
is less hurry, less rush, more politeness, more consideration. People talk 
together, where before they would have ignored each other’s existence. There 
is a feeling of neighborliness in the air. We are tied in bonds of common 


danger. 


Our manner of living, too, has been dimmed out by war. Those things 
we thought essential, for which we have fought, are put aside. We are 
already restricted in many of our liberties and we know that before long, 
we will have to dim out other privileges. 


But—as our eyes have become accustomed to the darkened streets, the 
absence of the strong lights which detracted from the details of the every- 
day scene, we have learned to see with other eyes, to know what we truly 
believed. As the material things have been taken from us, we have learned 
to use the senses of our hearts and minds. 


Only in material things does the dim-out prevail. Our faith is not dimmed 
out. Our spirit is not dimmed out. We know that it is up to each and every 
one of us to make this dim-out a temporary thing—that it is up to us and our 
work, to turn the lights on again. 


We need in this darkened period to be a united people, to hold hands 
with our fellow men, to work with them regardless of race or creed or color. 
We are no longer rich or poor, worker or employer, black or white, Catholic, 
Jew or Protestant. We are, each one of us, simply Americans, believers 
in a common credo of Democracy, in the freedom of all mankind, in the 
sanctity of the individual. 


There is a prayer which has come out of the air raid shelters of London, 
which expresses the spirit we must have. “Increase, O God, the spirit of 
neighborliness among us, that in peril we may uphold one another, in ca- 
lamity serve one another, and in homelessness, loneliness or exile, befriend 
one another.” In that spirit there is no dim-out. 
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The Role of Religion in Post-War 
Reconstruction’ 


HE present tragic crisis of civilization has been a challenge to and 

an indictment of religion. The religious leaders are conscious of 
their responsibility and of their post-war obligations, as evinced by 
declarations issued by the religious leaders of various denominations. 
Wortp AFFairs, in the desire to render a special service to those who 
believe that world order can only be secured on a spiritual basis, is 
devoting this issue mainly to certain of these declarations. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to limitations of space it is not possible to publish in ex- 
tenso all of the principal pronouncements on the subject. It will be 
seen that there is a substantial unanimity among the religious leaders in 
their acknowledgment of responsibility and in their remedies for the ills 
of international society. Wortp AFFAIRS is especially indebted to Dr. 
Q. Frederick Nolde of Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 


for his illuminating summary of the views of Christian religious leaders. 


Pope Pius XII 
Christmas, 1939 


In his Christmas allocution of 1939, Pope Pius XII laid down these 
five essential points of world order, and therefore of enduring world 
peace: 


“First—the assurance to all nations of their right to life and indepen- 
dence—the will of one nation to live, never justifying the death sentence 
of another. 

“Second—Progressive disarmament, spiritual as well as material, 
and security for the effective implementing of agreements to this end. 

“Third—Juridical institutions guaranteeing loyal fulfillment of peace 
terms and providing for revisions called for by changing conditions. 


= *Reprints of this article can be obtained from The American Peace Society. Price, 
20 cents. 
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“Fourth—Satisfaction of the fair demands of national and racial 
minorities. 

“Fifth—A deep sense of responsibility for the observance of the pre- 
cepts of justice and charity among men and nations. 


Peace Points Jointly Adopted by All the 
Churches in England 


The following letter appeared in the London Times of December 21, 


Sir: The present evils in the world are due to the failure of nations 
and peoples to carry out the laws of God. No permanent peace is pos- 
sible in Europe unless the principles of the Christian religion are made 
the foundation of national policy and of all social life. This involves 
regarding all nations as members of one family under the Fatherhood 
of God. 

We accept the five points of Pope Pius XII as carrying out this 
principle: 

1. The assurance to all nations of their rights to life and indepen- 
dence. The will of one nation to live must never mean the sentence of 
death passed upon another. When this equality of rights has been de- 
stroyed, attacked, or threatened order demands that reparation shall be 
made, and the measure and extent of that reparation is determined, not 
by the sword nor by the arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by the 
rules of justice and reciprocal equity. 

2. This requires that the nations be delivered from the slavery im- 
posed upon them by the race for armaments and from the danger that 
material force, instead of serving to protect the right, may become an 
overbearing and tyrannical master. The order thus established requires 
a mutually agreed organic progressive disarmament, spiritual as well as 
material, and security for the effective implementing of such an agree- 
ment. 

3. Some juridical institution which shall guarantee the loyal and 
faithful fulfillment of conditions agreed upon and which shall in case of 
recognized need revise and correct them. 

4, The real needs and just demands of nations and populations and 
racial minorities to be adjusted as occasion may require, even where no 
strictly legal right can be established, and a foundation of mutual confi- 
dence to be thus laid, whereby many incentives to violent action will be 
removed. 

5. The development among peoples and their rulers of that sense of 
deep and keen responsibility which weighs human statutes according to 
the sacred and inviolable standards of the laws of God. They must 
hunger and thirst after justice and be guided by that universal love 
ary is the compendium and most general expression of the Christian 
ideal. 

With these basic principles for the ordering of international life we 
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would associate five standards by which economic situations and pro- 
posals may be tested: 
1. Extreme inequality in wealth and possessions should be abol- 


2. Every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal oppor- 
tunities of education, suitable for the development of his peculiar 
capabilities. 

3. The family as a social unit must be safeguarded. 

4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored to man’s daily 
work. 

5. The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts to the 
whole human race, and used with due consideration for the needs of the 
present and future generations. 

We are confident that the principles which we have enumerated 
would be accepted by rulers and statesmen throughout the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and would be regarded as the true basis on which 
a lasting peace could be established. 

Signed: COSMO CANTAUR, Archbishop of Canterbury; A. CARDINAL 
HINSLEY, Archbishop of Westminster; WALTER H. ARMSTRONG, Moderator, 
Free Church Federal Council; WILLIAM EBOR, Archbishop of York. 


The Archbishop of York’s Conference 


Malvern, England, January 7-10, 1941 


The following extracts are taken from propositions upon which 
members of the Church of England, assembled in Conference at Mal- 
vern, were generally agreed: 


THE RicuT OF THE CHURCH TO SPEAK 
Because the Church is not an association of men gathered together 
by the act of their own wills, but is a creation of God in Jesus Christ, 
through which as His Body Christ carries on His work for men, it has 
the duty and the right to speak, not only to its members, but to the 
world concerning the true principles of human life. 


PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


(26a) Human status ought not to depend upon the changing de- 
mands of the economic process; no one should be deprived of the sup- 
port necessary for “the good life” by the fact that there is at some time 
no demand for his labour. 

(266) The Church should strive to keep alive in all men and in all 
functional groups a sense of vocation by constantly calling upon them 
to consider what is the purpose of their various activities, and to keep 
this true to the purpose of God for His people. 

(26c) In all that is planned, regard must be paid to the family as, 
by God’s appointment, the basic social unit on whose stability and wel- 
fare all other social welfare in large measure depends. 
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(26d) In like manner, we must recover reverence for the earth and 
its resources, treating it no longer as a reservoir of potential wealth to 
be exploited, but as a storehouse of divine bounty on which we utterly 
depend. This will carry with it a deliberate revival of agriculture, both 
by securing to the agricultural labourer good wages and to the farmer a 
secure and just price. We regard this as indispensable to the true bal- 
ance of the national life. 

(26e) The restoration of agriculture must be utilised for the revival 
of true community, which is possible in a village as it is not in great 
cities. Here something can be done to start the movement away from 
mass psychology towards the development of personality in fellowship. 

(26f) We urge that use be made of the opportunity provided by the 
presence of so many citizens of other countries in our own to make per- 
sonal friendships with them and to learn more fully to understand the 
outlook of those nations. Recognising the gravity of the Jewish prob- 
lem, we urge all Christians to take their part in seeking an effective 
solution even at real cost, and in all circumstances to check the growth 
of anti-semitic passions. 

(26g) We regard as of primary importance the securing to all chil- 
dren and adolescents the educational opportunities best suited to develop 
their faculties and to enable them to take their full share as Christian 
citizens in the life of the community—spiritual, cultural, economic. 

(26h) This involves securing for all children effective Christian 
teaching given by teachers desiring and competent to give it; also the 
balance of the curriculum and the atmosphere of the school society 
should be such as to encourage the development of personality—body, 
mind and spirit—in due proportions. 

(26%) Bearing in mind that education is a lifelong process, we urge 
that in every parish opportunities be given through discussion groups 
or tutorial classes for the teaching and practice of religion, so that 
worship may grow in depth and be made relevant to life. This applies 
especially to parents and teachers, so that they may be more qualified 
for teaching the Faith in home and school. 

(267) Religious teaching should always include instruction about 
the expansion of the Church throughout the world in the last 150 years, 
and some appreciation of the transformation of social life which it has 
brought about in the countries to which the Gospel has been carried in 
that period. 

(26k) Particularly we urge that the neglect of the adolescent popu- 
lation should cease. The primary need here is not necessarily to be met 
by schooling as now understood, though the raising of the school age to 
16, as promised by the President of the Board of Education, is greatly 
to be desired; but the primary need is that young people should be 
members of a community wider than the family, of such a character that 
they appreciate their membership of it, and are conscious of responsi- 
bility for its honour and welfare. 

(261) The Church should take its full share in the general develop- 
ment of adult education and should greatly increase its own activities in 
adult religious education. 
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All these matters should be the concern of the whole Christian com- 
munity. We urge that all Christians unite in the furtherance of these 
aims. This united action is one way toward that full union without 
which the Church cannot effectively witness to the supremacy of the 
One God or to true community among men. 


Malvern and After 


Report of the Committee of Industrialists and Economists with Theo- 
logians on those parts of the Malvern Report on which further comments 
were desired. This report was presented November 29, 1941. 


The ordering of human life in accordance with God’s laws involves 
the provision for all mankind of the opportunity to live in the dignity 
and freedom proper to those who are God’s children, created for fellow- 
ship with Him, and, in Him, with one another, both here and hereafter. 
Consonant with these basic principles, we may therefore set before our- 
selves as the goal of our policy certain objectives of such moral, social 
and economical urgency that they must even now control national and 
international policy and legislation; these objectives are not ideals for 
tomorrow, they are imperative for today: 

(i) Every child should find itself a member of a family housed with 
decency and dignity, so that it may grow up as a member of that basic 
community into a happy fellowship, unspoilt by underfeeding or by 
overcrowding, by dirty and drab surroundings or by mechanical monot- 
ony of environment. 

(ii) Every child should have the opportunity of an education till 
years of full maturity, that is to say, including vocational training when 
desired, even to the age of 18, so planned as to allow for his peculiar 
aptitudes and for their full development, and to enable him to discover 
and fulfill his personal Vocation in right relationship with Nature, Man 
and God. Opportunities for technical training are included in this 
conception of education and the importance of home-environment is to 
be borne in mind. Education should throughout be inspired by a con- 
viction of the supremacy of spiritual values. 

(iii) Every adult fulfilling his or her lawful function as citizen and 
worker should be secure in possession of such income as will enable him 
to maintain a home and to bring up children under such conditions as 
are set forth in pars. (i) and (ii). 

(iv) Every citizen should function effectively and in a responsible 
fashion in the conduct of the business or industry to which his labour 
contributes; he should have the satisfaction of knowing that his labour 
is directed to the well-being of the community. Whether he functions 
conspicuously or inconspicuously, every worker in his degree is to be 
regarded not primarily as a contributor to or producer of goods and 
profits, but always and primarily as a person. There are diversities of 
administrations, but the basis of all should be a fellowship, a partnership 
of persons. 
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(v) Every citizen should have sufficient leisure to enable him to en- 
joy a full personal and family life through such interests and activities 
as his tasks and talents may direct; in present conditions this would nor- 
mally involve two days’ rest a week and annual holiday with pay. 

(vi) Every citizen should have assured liberty in the forms of free- 
dom of worship, of speech, of assembly, and of association for special 
purposes not contrary to human well-being; such freedom implies for 
every citizen not merely the exercise of a right, but much more, the ful- 
fillment of a responsibility. 

(vii) Every citizen, every people, and every Government should re- 
gard the resources of the earth as God’s gifts to the whole human race, 
to be used and conserved with due consideration for the needs of all 
mankind in its present and its future generations. 

Accordingly, we urge that a primary object of British public policy, 
and of the Government as the agent of that policy, should be the secur- 
ing to all citizens of the following necessities: 

(a) Food sufficient and appropriate for full physiological develop- 
ment and health. 

(b) Housing and living conditions appropriate for the up-bringing 
of a family in decency and human dignity. These include adequate con- 
ditions and amenities such as water, air, sunshine and play. 

(c) Opportunity to contribute to the well-being of the community, 
and fulfill his personality in true fellowship. For such contribution 
much decentralisation by Government is required, alike regional and 
functional. One main problem of our time is to provide collective units 
large enough for efficiency and small enough for freedom. 

Government should shape its policy to these ends, asking (for ex- 
ample) not first what methods will secure the interest of existing pro- 
ducers and distributors of food, but what are the nutritional needs of 
the population—afterwards taking steps to ensure reasonable remunera- 
tion to those who provide for those needs. 

With these primary needs we associate as necessary to social justice 
and public welfare the conservation and stabilisation of the family, the 
provision for all of such education as will develop the gifts of each to 
the full in a living fellowship and with growing realisation of personal 
responsibility, the ending of unemployment in the sense of enforced 
idleness, and a fairer distribution of the results of industry. The func- 
tion of the State in the field of education is to assist the parents in the 
upbringing of the child. 

To this end, one vitally important question of principle must be 
answered either by deliberate choice or by drift. During the nineteenth 
century the main concern of the industrial and commercial world was 
to increase production. This was done partly by allowing great free- 
dom to initiative and enterprise, with the accompanying risks. Today, 
the most widespread demand is for great security of different kinds— 
e.g., against war, against invasion, against want and against unemploy- 
ment. Freedom from want and freedom from war are the two most 
urgent preliminaries to full personal development. But freedom from 
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want and freedom from unemployment are not identical, not in practice 
always found together, yet freedom in both these forms is requisite. 

It is not always recognised that this can only be obtained by the loss 
of some measure of freedom—for security can only be reached by 
“planning” (and, even so, of course, will never be absolute), and “plan- 
ning” involves control by some central authority, international, national 
or regional. We have to choose how much of freedom should be sur- 
rendered as the price of a specified increase of security. And in all en- 
quiries vigilance must be exercised lest in the search for security of 
tenure and fairer distribution of the products, production itself should 
fail to be maintained up to the necessary standard. 


The Delaware Statement 


The following “Statement of Guiding Principles” was prepared by 
the Committee of Direction of the Commission to Study the Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace, and generally endorsed by the National Study 
Conference, at Delaware, Ohio, March 3-5, 1942: 


As members of the Commission established by the Federal Council 
of Churches to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, we have 
prepared this statement. 

The principles upon which world order must depend seem to us to 
be found among those which men of goodwill throughout the ages have 
accepted as part of the moral law. In this we rejoice. For peace will 
require the cooperation of men of all nations, races and creeds. We have 
therefore first set out (Points I to IX) those guiding principles which, it 
seems to us, Christians and non-Christians can alike accept. 

We believe that a special responsibility rests upon the people of the 
United States, we accordingly (Point X) express our thoughts in that 
regard. 

Above all, we are impressed by the supreme responsibility which 
rests upon Christians. Moral law may point the way to peace, but Christ, 
we believe, showed that way with greatest clarity. We therefore, in 
conclusion (Points XI to XIII), direct ourselves to Christians. 


I. 

WE BELIEVE that moral law, no less than physical law, undergirds 
our world. There is a moral order which is fundamental and eternal, 
and which is relevant to the corporate life of men and the ordering of 
human society. If mankind is to escape chaos and recurrent war, social 
and political institutions must be brought into conformity with this 
moral order. 

Il. 

WE BELIEVE that the sickness and suffering which afflict our pres- 
ent society are proof of indifference to, as well as direct violation of, 
the moral law. All share in responsibility for the present evils. There 
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is none who does not need forgiveness. A mood of genuine penitence 
is therefore demanded of us—individuals and nations alike. 


WE BELIEVE that it is contrary to the moral order that nations 


in their dealings with one another should be motivated by a spirit of 
revenge and retaliation. Such attitudes will lead, as they always have 
led, to renewed conflict. 

IV. 

WE BELIEVE that the principle of cooperation and mutual concern, 
implicit in the moral order and essential to a just and durable peace, 
calls for a true community of nations. The interdependent life of na- 
tions must be ordered by agencies having the duty and the power to 
promote and safeguard the general welfare of all peoples. Only thus 
can wrongs be righted and justice and security be achieved. A world 
of irresponsible, competing and unrestrained national sovereignties, 
whether acting alone or in alliance or in coalition, is a world of inter- 
national anarchy. It must make place for a higher and more inclusive 
authority. 

V. 


WE BELIEVE that economic security is no less essential than politi- 
cal security to a just and durable peace. Such security nationally and 
internationally involves among other things the use of material resources 
and the tools of production to raise the general standards of living. 
Nations are not economically self-sufficient, and the natural wealth of 
the world is not evenly distributed. Accordingly the possession of such 
natural resources should not be looked upon as an opportunity to pro- 
mote national advantage or to enhance the prosperity of some at the 
expense of others. Rather such possession is a trust to be discharged in 
the general interest. This calls for more than an offer to sell to all on 
equal terms. Such an offer may be a futile gesture unless those in need 
can, through the selling of their own goods and services, acquire the 
means of buying. The solution of this problem, doubtless involving 
some international organization, must be accepted as a responsibility by 
those who possess natural resources needed by others. 


VI. 


WE BELIEVE that international machinery is required to facilitate 
the easing of such economic and political tensions as are inevitably 
recurrent in a world which is living and therefore changing. Any 
attempt to freeze an order of society by inflexible treaty specifications 
is bound, in the long run, to jeopardize the peace of mankind. Nor must 
it be forgotten that refusal to assent to needed change may be as im- 
moral as the attempt by violent means to force such change. 


VII. 


WE BELIEVE that that government which derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed is the truest expression of the rights 
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and dignity of man. This requires that we seek autonomy for all sub- 
jects and colonial peoples. Until that shall be realized, the task of colo- 
nial government is no longer one of exclusive national concern. It 
must be recognized as a common responsibility of mankind, to be carried 
out in the interests of the colonial peoples by the most appropriate 
form of organization. This would, in many cases, make colonial govern- 
ment a task of international collaboration for the benefit of colonial 
peoples who would, themselves, have a voice in their government. As 
the agencies for the promotion of world-wide political and economic 
security become effective, the moral, social and material welfare of 
colonial populations can be more fully realized. 


VIII. 

WE BELIEVE that military establishment should be internationally 
controlled and be made subject to law under the community of nations. 
For one or more nations to be forcibly deprived of their arms while 
other nations retain the right of maintaining or expanding their military 
establishments can only produce an uneasy peace for a limited period. 
Any initial arrangement which falls short of this must therefore be 
looked upon as temporary and provisional. 


IX. 


WE BELIEVE that the right of all men to pursue work of their own 
choosing and to enjoy security from want and oppression is not limited 
by race, color or creed. The rights and liberties of racial and religious 
minorities in all lands should be recognized and safeguarded. Freedom 
of religious worship, of speech and assembly, of the press, and of scien- 
tific inquiry and teaching are fundamental to human development and 
in keeping with the moral order. 


X. 


WE BELIEVE that, in bringing international relations into con- 
formity with the moral law, a very heavy responsibility devolves upon 
the United States. For at least a generation we have held preponderant 
economic power in the world, and with it the capacity to influence 
decisively the shaping of world events. It should be a matter of shame 
and humiliation to us that actually the influences shaping the world 
have largely been irresponsible forces. Our own positive influence has 
been impaired because of concentration on self and on our short-range 
material gains. Many of the major pre-conditions of a just and durable 
peace require changes of national policy on the part of the United States. 
Among such may be mentioned: equal access to natural resources, eco- 
nomic collaboration, equitable treatment of racial minorities, inter- 
national control of tariffs, limitation of armaments, participation in 
world government. We must be ready to subordinate immediate and 
particular national interests to the welfare of all. If the future is to be 
other than a repetition of the past, the United States must accept the 
responsibility for constructive action commensurate with its power and 
opportunity. 
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XI. 


WE BELIEVE that a supreme responsibility rests with the Church. 
The Church, being a creation of God in Jesus Christ, is called to pro- 
claim to all men everywhere the way of life. Moreover, the Church, 
which is now in reality a world community, may be used of God to 
develop "is spirit of righteousness and love in every race and nation 
and thus iv make possible a just and durable peace. For this service 
Christians must now dedicate themselves, seeking forgiveness for their 
sins and the constant guidance and help of God. 


XII. 

WE BELIEVE that, as Christian citizens, we must seek to translate 
our beliefs into practical realities and to create a public opinion which 
will insure that the United States shall play its full and essential part 
in the creation of a moral way of international living. We must strive 
within the life of our own nation for change which will result in the 
more adequate application here of the principles above enumerated as 
the basis for a just and durable world order. 


XIII. 

WE BELIEVE that the eternal God revealed in Christ is the Ruler 

of men and of nations and that His purpose in history will be realized. 
For us He is the source of moral law and the power to make it effective. 
Amid the darkness and tragedy of the world today we are upheld by 
faith that the kingdom of this world will become the kingdom of Christ 
and that He shall reign forever and ever. 


ay 


Christian Council of South Africa 
Christian Reconstruction 


Findings of the Fort Hare Conference, June 30th - July 3rd, 1942, 
issued for study: 


I. THe FounpatIion oF FAITH 
1. We affirm our belief in the Sovereignty of God and the Lordship 

of Jesus Christ as the sanction for the supreme value we attach to human 

personality and the ground of our concern for social reconstruction. 

2. We believe that God’s purpose for men, as revealed in Christ, is 
(a) universal in scope, (b) redemptive, (c) corporate, (d) eternal; i.e., 
as wide as life itself but not confined to the temporal order. 

3. We believe that the challenge of Christ is, in the first place, to 
Christian people, individually and corporately. The example of genuine 
Christian behaviour is the most potent of all Christian influences without 
which mere words will be ineffective. 

4. We believe that if the Christian faith and way of life are to pre- 
vail in the modern world, they must be commended by rational persua- 
sion as well as by zeal and fervour. 
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I]. THe Famity 

1. Believing that a high quality of family life is essential for the 
well-being of a community, we maintain that Christians should do every- 
thing possible to improve and safeguard family life. 

2. The rapid disintegration of family life demands, among other 
things, better preparation of young people for marriage, and increased 
facilities for adult education. 

3. The Conference considers that a wage-earner supporting a fam- 
ily requires a much higher income than a single person without depen- 
dents, and that this should be assured, either by a system of family 
allowances, or by some other equally effective method. 


III. Race RELaTIons 


1. We believe that Christians should ponder the implications of the 
Prime Minister’s statement that the population of South Africa is ten 
millions and not two millions. 

2. The relations between racial and other groups in South Africa 
should be those of mutual respect and service, and should not be based 
on claims of superiority, or accusations of inferiority, which are con- 
trary to the mind of Christ. 

3. Any naturalistic teaching of racial or national superiority is in- 
compatible with the teaching and example of Christ and the implications 
of the Gospel. 

4. To combat the temptation to generalize about other race groups, 
we urge the importance of personal contact between Christians of dif- 
ferent races. Though separate worship may normally be advisable by 
reason of language and other causes, we believe that occasional joint 
worship is a helpful practice. 

5. A valuable contribution to the solution of the race problem can 
be made if masters and servants of all races will consider each other’s 
welfare in the Spirit of Christ. 

6. We believe that the true interests of white and black races in 
South Africa do not, in the long run, conflict. Trusteeship should be the 
spirit in which Europeans should act towards the more backward non- 
Europeans, bearing in mind that the ward is coming of age and then 
trusteeship must become partnership. 

7. In the matter of segregation and the color bar, we urge that 
every Christian should examine his own conscience in relation to race 
prejudice; should seek to understand the causes of such prejudice in 
himself and others; and further, that dispassionate study of the whole 
problem is necessary with immediate action on matters on which there 
is general agreement. 

8. We gratefully commend the work of Joint Councils and of the 
Institute of Race Relations. 

9. We feel that the time is ripe for Africans, Coloured people and 
Indians to be given increased responsibilities through representation on 
Town, City and Provincial Councils, and in Parliament. 

10. Recognizing that South Africa is an economic unit, in which it 
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is essential to the welfare of the country that all races should make the 
fullest contribution of which they are capable, we hold it to be contrary 
to Christian principles that one race should seek to hold another in per- 
manent inferiority of status, or make arbitrary and discriminating con. 
ditions of progress. 


IV. Soctat anp Economic Security 

1. We believe it is incumbent upon all Christian people to work for 
the establishment of social security for all. 

2. We believe it is the duty of every Christian to work for the re- 
moval of distress and poverty in South Africa, remembering that the 
abolition of poverty will mean very heavy sacrifices on the part of the 
more privileged sections of the community. 

3. We believe it should be the concern of the State to see that ex- 
ploitation of labor and arbitrary restrictions on employment are abol- 
ished; that opportunities of progressive work and service are open to 
all; that together with a living wage and adequate housing, national 
health services are available to all; that opportunities of social life and 
recreation are provided; and provision against unemployment, sickness, 
disability and old age secured. 

4. Believing that the true end of economic activity should be the 
welfare of all the inhabitants of the country, we hold that the well-being 
of the employee must be a primary concern in any business; that en- 
couragement should be given to the development of a sense of partner- 
ship between the employer and the employed, both in the conduct of the 
business as rendering a common service to the community and in the 
sharing of the profits of the industry; that while our present capitalistic 
system prevails, free right of combination should be accorded to all 
groups of workers, as to the employers. 

5. We believe that an organized effort should be made immediately 
to secure higher wages and better conditions of living for native and 
colored servants and native and colored farm labourers, and also for 
mine-workers and municipal and government employees; further, that 
wage determination for semi-skilled and unskilled workers should be 
aimed at and enforced in all areas. Moreover, amongst Africans in 
particular, there is need for the encouragement of thrift. 

6. We consider that private interests of whatever kind must be sub- 
ject to the condition that they do not conflict with the public welfare. 


V. Epucation 

1. We maintain that educational facilities should be available for 
every child of whatever race in the primary stages, and thereafter for 
every member of the community for such training and instruction as 
may suit his individual capacity, and prepare him for the highest serv- 
ice of which he is capable for his fellowmen. 

2. We are of the opinion that the present system of financing native 
primary and secondary education in the Union, notwithstanding the sub- 
stantial increases in appropriations in recent years, is inadequate in 
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practice and unsound in principle. We urge the adoption of some more 
scientific and equitable system such as that of per capita grants payable, 
as far as may be necessary, from general revenue, which would enable 
the appropriations to keep pace with the necessities of the situation. We 
must not stop short of nation-wide elementary education. 

3. We urge that steps be taken, with the cooperation of farmers, to 
provide suitable educational facilities for the children of farm laborers 
of all races. 

VI. Our FurtHer Curistian Duty 

1. We urge upon Christians working for social reconstruction in 
South Africa the need of a realistic understanding of the past and pres- 
ent history of the country, with patient persistence in working with 
others toward what they believe to be the mind of Christ for South 
Africa. 

2. The Church must busy herself with creating the creators of a 
Christian society. 

3. Legislative and administrative reform can never relieve the in- 
dividual Christian from the responsibility for alleviating particular 
hardships with which he comes into contact. 

4. Believing that it is in the present generation of scholars that we 
must lay the foundation of a more Christian order and that the educa- 
tion of young people in South Africa is at present largely irrelevant to 
the problems which confront us, we maintain that it is a matter of 
urgent importance that the Church should devote herself to the promo- 
tion of an education basically Christian and socially relevant. 

5. This Conference calls upon its members in their several localities 
to form study groups to consider the various problems which have been 
discussed, with a view to such action as they may find possible. 

6. The widely prevalent interest in Communism, particularly in view 
of the spirit displayed by the Russian peoples in the war, constitutes a 
challenge to Christian people to study dispassionately and seriously that 
ideology in its relation to the truths of the Revelation in Jesus Christ to 
which Christians stand fast. 

7. As a practical step of very great importance in working for social 
reconstruction in South Africa, we urge that English-speaking people 
should consider whether ii may not be a Christian duty for them to 
learn Afrikaans so that they may at least be able to understand that 
language. 

VII. ORGANIZATION 

Among the resolutions and suggestions passed for action to the Ex- 
ecutive of the Christian Council are the following: 

1. That one of the results of the Conference should be the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Sub-Committee of the Christian Council to give 
attention to political-economic questions, and to seek to make Christian 
ethics effective in their determination; and that such a Sub-Committee 
should arrange for local groups in the principal centers of population to 
act as corresponding and locally executive bodies. 
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The Social Security program should be extended to include all workers 
as far as practicable. Abundant production of agricultural products 
will be necessary to meet the needs of a suffering world, and agricultural 
producers should receive their just and proportionate share of the na- 
tional income. Continued scientific inquiry should be encouraged by 
all possible means. 


The spirit in which the short run problems of relief are undertaken 
will set the tone for the whole next generation. Relief and reconstruc- 
tion should not be discriminatory and retributive. Material aid should 
be organized on a cooperative basis rather than upon methods which 
cultivate continued dependence upon government aid or private charity. 

A first step in long run world economic organization must be the 
progressive removal of the restrictions on international trade. Among 
necessary international organizations to be established by mutual con- 
sent and with appropriate representation of the people of all member 
nations, we believe the following to be of primary importance: an inter- 
national monetary organization which would be charged with devising 
and controlling a monetary standard acceptable to all countries as an in- 
ternational measure of value; an international banking organization to 
guide and direct international capital movements; an international 
transport organization; the continuance of the International Labor Office 
to improve labor standards throughout the world; an international body 
to study and make recommendations concerning population and migra- 
tion problems; various voluntary economic associations, such as the in- 
ternational cooperative association to promote international exchange of 


goods and services. 
* * * 


The need for relief after the war will be so vast that public funds 
and concerted governmental action must help meet it. This should pro- 
vide an opportunity for international administration. Assistance should 
be given to nations and individuals solely on the basis of need and with 
a recognition of the importance of passing as promptly as possible from 
emergency relief to that period in which individuals and nations are 


enabled to help themselves. 


There will be many tasks that need doing outside the range of inter- 
national relief by governments—brave experiments to enlist the pioneer- 
ing talents of the imaginative——but most opportunities for service for 
young Friends will still lie within the domestic sphere. 

Britain’s failure to satisfy India’s demand for freedom, the loss of 
colonial empires in the Pacific, the inferior status of China and her 
people in the councils of the United Nations, all are current manifesta- 
tions of problems rooted deep in traditional patterns of power, selfish- 
ness and coercion. The degree to which justice is given now may well 
determine the possibility for obtaining a durable peace for all peoples of 


The peace treaty and whatever international agency shall then come 
into being should adopt a declaration of racial equality, guaranteeing 
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equal and just treatment in every respect. Adequate guarantees should 
be given by each of the participating nations that just and equitable 
treatment will be accorded the members of all minority and racial 
groups within their borders. Minorities, as well as majorities, have an 
obligation to create a dynamic and healthy society. 

Regarding dependent peoples and strategic areas, the welfare of 
native peoples should be the paramount interest of the international 
community, whose first concern must be to bring these peoples to a self- 
governing status within the family of nations. The trade and resources 
of these areas should be developed under the principle of equality of 
opportunity without discrimination. Strategic areas, such as the Suez 
and Panama Canal Zones, Singapore and Gibraltar, should be perma- 
nently demilitarized and placed under international control. 

As Edgar B. Castle said recently, “The details of political and eco- 
nomic planning must remain largely in the hands of those ‘in the trade’ 
but it is the duty of the community of people who call themselves 
Christians to declare what the Christian gospel requires from the plan- 
ners and to demand without fear and with unwearying persistence that 
men shall not be treated as instruments but as ends.” 


Catholic Inter-American Seminar Statement 


The Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies was called together 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference September, 1942. Bishop 
Miguel de Andrea of Buenos Aires and Bishop Miguel Dario Mirando 


of Mexico headed the delegates who came from eight Latin American 
countries as well as Canada and the United States. The following state- 
ment was issued in Washington, September 15, 1942: 


The crisis of our civilization that culminates now in the war is, be- 
fore everything a tragedy of morality. It springs from a false notion of 
man and from man’s forgetfulness of his own origin, destiny and mis- 
sion on earth. It has, therefore, roots in religion and no saving solution 
is possible except by the re-establishment of a thoroughly Christian idea 
of man and his individual and social life. The crisis has its ultimate 
origin in the disruption of Christian unity and the pagan Renaissance. 

The unity and equality of rights of mankind are consequences of his 
common nature which God created, which the word Incarnate ennobled, 
which Christ redeemed without distinction of race or of any other kind, 
and which the teaching of the Gospel called to an identical salvation. 
This is the bond of all integral culture. 

Political systems and philosophical systems that deny the equality of 
mankind and break its unity, the lust for domination and the persecu- 
tions founded on racial or religious discrimination are inhuman, anti- 
Christian and barbarous. 

Man—Man the rational being; Man the free being; Man the child 
of God, redeemed by Christ and heir of His eternal glory; Man who is 
responsible for his destiny has a personality that is all his own and a 
mission which only He can realize and which he must not reject. 
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INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

For the fulfillment of his purpose in life he has individual rights, 
the preservation of which and the exercise of which ought to obtain 
recognition and protection in every social order. Although the family, 
civil society and other natural groupings have rights in respect to the 
individuals that they must recognize and respect, the former must recog. 
nize, at the same time, that they find their ultimate purpose in the neces. 
sary fulfillment of human personality. 

It is the government’s function and duty to gain the general welfare 
and to assure right conditions of social life and allow self-governing 
natural groupings to serve according to their capacities the human per- 
son and help him fulfill his mission on earth and his supernatural destiny 
in the most perfect way possible. 

The totalitarian State, the State that denies the human person and 
oppresses him, denies and oppresses his freedom and dignity; that makes 
the State the very purpose of life and not the means through which man 
and man’s natural groups can live, betrays the common good and must 
suffer the condemnation of every civilized and Christian conscience. 
Even when not totalitarian, any government that suppresses the individ- 
ual or persecutes him in his essential rights deserves a complete con- 
demnation. 

Democratic SysTEM 

Democracy, whatever its deficiencies may have been in the past, is 
certainly opposed to totalitarianism, and when it is directed by Christian 
principles constitutes a system under which Christian living can be best 
achieved. Individualistic democracy only recently has begun to recog- 
nize that the normal life of a nation requires, beside political self- 
government, a vast network of self-governing organized groups. 

Self-governing families, self-governing industries and professions, a 
self-governing church, self-governing cultural organizations are of the 
very nature of a sound democracy as agents, along with government, of 
the general good. This organic, closely interrelated democracy, we 
must build. 

Social reform is necessary immediately. In conformity with the 
teachings of the church and particularly with the encyclicals “On the 
Condition of Labor” and the “Reconstruction of the Social Order,” the 
Christian concept of labor must be re-established. The working people 
must get their just wage, and in calculating it their headship of a family 
must be given its due weight. 

They must have economic security against the risks, personal and 
social, that prevent their gaining a living. Access to ownership, rural 
and city, must be broadened as widely as possible. Free organization 
of labor must be guaranteed. The Christian rules of justice and charity 
must be established. The poor must live well. In the Americas special 
protection must be given to Indians and Negroes. 


Crass Peace Is THE GoAL 
Not class struggle but social peace is our goal through the establish- 
ment of a system of self-governing industries and professions. 
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It is a fatal error to regard economic life as independent of the 
moral teachings of the church. To the extent that the principles under- 
lying a sound social program are moral, they should be taught as an 
integral part of the body of Catholic teaching and should be so included 
in the Catechism and textbooks. 

This earth and the people of the earth do not exist for lone individ- 
uals, single families or single nations. God gave the earth to all man- 
kind and made men brothers. Transcending, but including, individual, 
family and national rights is the obligation to develop the resources of 
the earth and to distribute the goods that man thus co-creates with God 
for the increasing well-being of all mankind. Within this principle 
come not only the rights of the nations to live and live well, but the 
rights of families within the nations. 

To be universal, an essential mark of the Catholic Church, in no way 
opposes the strict fulfillment of patriotic duties. In the same way that 
egoism condemns the nations to harmful isolation, so does a disregard 
for the nation in the name of moral principles and values deprive the 
principles of a living force and makes them inoperative and null. 

Especially in wartime is it right and necessary to exact, strengthen 
and set in march the energies of the country for national welfare with 
an extraordinary intensity. But it must be remembered that contempt 
for universal principles or forgetfulness of them cannot thereby be 
authorized; the superior value of the principles remains intact. 


Judaism and a Just and Enduring Peace 


Excerpts from a statement from the American Institute on Judaism 
and a Just and Lasting Peace held at the Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, December 21-24, 1942, under the auspices of the Com- 
— on Justice and Peace of the Central Conference of American 

abbis: 


Tue Po.itica Basis oF A Just AND ENDURING PEACE 

Judaism recognizes no ultimate distinction between secular and sa- 
cred or between the fields of politics and religion. In advocating the 
following principles and policies for the post-war world we wish to state 
our conviction that each and every one is deeply integrated with moral 
and religious issues and ideals: 

1. Total victory for the United Nations shall not lead to a new 
tyranny of nation over nation. 

2. Every nation shall recognize the inalienable right of every indi- 
vidual within it to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness: to freedom 
of expression, freedom of worship, freedom from want and freedom 
from care. 

3. There shall be established a federation of nations in the interests 
of which the sovereignty of individual States shall be limited. 

4. To enable this federation of States to establish the reign of right 
among nations there shall be created a court of international justice. 
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5. To make such a federation secure there shall be established an 
effective international police force. 

6. The United Nations shall set up a tribunal to pass judgment on 
those responsible for the perpetration of crimes against humanity. 

7. Victory shall be followed by the immediate disarmament of the 
Axis nations as a prelude to eventual world disarmament. 

8. It shall be one of the first duties of the victorious nations to 
emancipate, reconstruct and rehabilitate all oppressed groups and 

oples. 
1. 9. Economic and territorial imperialism shall be terminated and the 
federation of nations shall assume the obligation of assisting all subject 
peoples, colonies and mandated territories to attain their independence. 

10. All nations shall have free and equal access to the raw materials, 
economic resources and markets of the world. 

* a 
THE Economic Basis oF A Just AND ENDURING PEACE 

As in the case of political programs and principles, we affirm our 
conviction that the very context of justice and of brotherhood in the 
modern world is to be found in the conflicts and issues of economic life. 
Like our spiritual forebears, the great Hebrew prophets, we know that 
until there is fair dealing between man and man, until nations learn to 
bring equality of opportunity to all, there can be no complete worship 
or service of God. Therefore, with due consideration of their impor- 
tance for the time to come, we enunciate the following principles: 

1. By virtue of our scientific knowledge and technical equipment, 
we of the modern world already possess the economic resources for a 
wide and equitable distribution of income. All we need is the courage 
and the wisdom to create and maintain it. Essential to the achievement 
of the abundant life for all are the right to work, and the right to equal- 
ity of economic opportunity without regard to race, religion or nation- 
ality. There must be no room in the post-war world for exploitation of 
serfdom. 

2. In consonance with the dignity of the human personality, the 
standard of living in every country and on every continent should pro- 
vide not only proper shelter, sufficient food and adequate clothing, but 
all other services now recognized as a part of civilized life, such as 
medical care, opportunities for culture and education and facilities for 
recreation. Such a wide distribution of income will involve heavy taxa- 
tion and will impose sacrifices upon certain individuals and groups. 
They should be as selfless in the behalf of a peaceful world based on 
righteousness as in the cause of military victory. 

3. “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” Man is but 
the steward over the natural resources which God created. In order 
that all men may be assured of economic justice our natural resources 
should be treated as the endowment of society alone, to be controlled 
democratically for social use. 

4. Widespread unemployment was one of the causes of that gen- 
eral social despair which drove men to the desperate recourse of totali- 
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tarianism. The problem of unemployment must not be allowed to de- 


velop in the post-war world, as it did after the last war. 
* * ” 


A program toward this end should include: (a) Limitation of the 
hours of labor in accordance with the welfare of the worker and eco- 
nomic needs, (b) rationalization of production, (c) the elimination of 
child labor, (d) the expansion of social services, such as health, educa- 
tion and recreation, (e) a program of reconstruction of the areas dev- 
astated by the war, (f) a housing program to eliminate slums; and such 
other construction projects as are socially desirable but which may not 
enlist private enterprise. 

5. In a democratic society the workers in agriculture, industry, 
commerce and the professions must possess the right to organize in order 
to advance their own welfare. This implies their right to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own choosing and to negotiate 
with employers the terms of contracts covering wages and salaries, hours 
and conditions of work, vacations and severance compensation, and the 
machinery through which grievances are to be adjusted. These rights 
of labor should be incorporated in the social legislation of every country. 

6. The rights of workers imply responsibilities for the welfare of the 
industry in which they are engaged. The relationship of workers and 
employers should not be one of conflict but of cooperation. Economic 
democracy requires that workers participate with employers in the 
management of industry. 

* 

7. We believe that social security is a function of democracy and 
freedom. Our social program should include the following: Unemploy- 
ment insurance, accident insurance, training of the handicapped, health 
insurance, old age annuities, maternity and child care. 

8. International cooperation must be economic as well as political. 
Even as individuals cannot live by themselves alone and be unconcerned 
about other men, so no nation can plan only in terms of its own pros- 
perity. Economic isolationism, expressing itself through tariff barriers, 
and other obstacles which impede the flow and exchange of food, ma- 
terials and products, at best brings only temporary gains and creates the 
bitterness, the friction and the poverty which eventually lead to war. 
Nations, like individuals, have common responsibilities to establish 
economic justice for all. 


Tue Ractax Basis or A Just AND ENDURING PEACE 

A corollary to the cardinal doctrine of Judaism, the belief in one 
God, is the belief in the oneness of mankind. This belief is echoed and 
re-echoed in biblical and rabbinical literature. The first chapter of Gen- 
esis proclaims man’s common ancestry, and the rabbinical interpreters 
hailed this as evidence of the equality of all races. 

1. The doctrine that there are superior and inferior “races” is a 
modern superstition. The physical differences between groups are not 
profound and the degree of distinctiveness which might justify the use 
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of the term “race” is indefinable within precise limits. The most pains. 
taking investigations have failed to reveal any correlation between phys- 
ical form on the one hand and mental or social habits on the other. 

Neither “race” nor color indicates cultural progress or capacity. 
Every human group possesses worth. Difference does not mean supe- 
riority or inferiority. Difference signifies variety, and variety promotes 
cultural enrichment. Ethnological arguments used to justify the oppres- 
sion of one group by another are fallacious. Nothing could be more 
baneful than the doctrine of the Herrenvolk, the master race. As long 
as such a concept is permitted to run rampant, the peace of nations is 
grievously imperiled. 

2. There is a deep connection between amicable and constructive 
relationships across the boundaries of nations and parallel relationships 
within those nations. By reason of our troubled history and the cen- 
turies of persecution we have endured, we Jews should feel ourselves 
especially obligated to understand the plight of the Negro in all sections 
of our country and to espouse his cause. 

We ask for the Negro the recognition of his right to earn a living 
unhindered by the disabilities which at present bar his way. He must 
enjoy the same advantages that other Americans enjoy in education, 
medical care and housing. The day must come when lynching will be 
abhorrent to every American. Finally, we urge the removal of all bar- 
riers which impede the progress of Negroes as children of God. 

3. We declare the basic equality of all races. 

We assert that no race has the right to dominate another. 

We reaffirm Judaism’s preaching of the brotherhood of all peoples. 

We deny that God has selected some races for special favors and 
others for debasing servitude. 

We urge the education and full emancipation of all peoples. 

We do not regard conflict between races as inevitable. On the con- 
trary, they must cooperate as equals, if there is to be a just and endur- 
ing peace. 

We look with especial concern upon the exploitation of many mil- 
lions in Asia and Africa and urge their admission as equals into the 
councils of nations. 

All racial discriminations and segregation must be eliminated from 
the laws of States and nations. 


Jewisn Post-War ConsTRUCTION 
Among the peoples who have been victims of the Axis tyranny and 
aggression that has been directed at the destruction of the life and lib- 


erty of men, none has suffered more than Israel. 
* * 


Any adequate program of post-war reconstruction must do complete 
justice to the urgent needs of Jews as individuals and as a group. 

The assistance of the United Nations is imperative in order to achieve 
this reconstruction, since the task is on a scale beyond the capacity of 
the surviving Jewish communities. 
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1. Homes must be made available for the millions of homeless Jews. 
They must be granted the opportunity either to resettle in their former 
homes, remain wherever they are, or find new homes where they may be 
free. 
2. Together with all other men, Jews must be guaranteed political 
equality, full economic opportunity and a chance for complete spiritual 
self-realization. 

Because of the global nature and complexity of Jewish life there can 
be no single solution for the problems of the Jews as a group. 

1. Meeting these needs requires the recognition of the right of 
Jewish groups everywhere to the fullest enjoyment and fostering of their 
religious and cultural heritage in accordance with their specific needs 
and conditions in their respective countries. 

2. All Jews are bound by spiritual and historic ties to the Holy 
Land. Since the issuance of the Balfour Declaration a tremendous im- 
petus has been given to successful Jewish settlement in Palestine. Since 
the advent of the Nazi regime there have been some years in which im- 
migration increased to such a degree as to prove the extraordinary 
absorptive capacity of Palestine. 

After the war conditions must be created to permit as large a Jewish 
immigration to Palestine as possible, in accordance with obligations 
assumed under the Balfour Declaration and the Palestine mandate. Now 
more than ever the nations of the world must give fullest recognition to 
the right of Jews to a homeland in Palestine, and they must help facili- 
tate in every way the work of rebuilding that land. 


1942 Christmas Message of Pope Pius XII 


The following excerpt from the Pope’s Christmas message for 1942 
has been taken from the text which is published by the National Wel- 
fare Conference, Washington, D.C. It bears particularly on Post-War 
Christian Order. 


1. Dicnity anp oF THE HUMAN PERSON 

He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand over 
society should cooperate for his part in giving back to the human 
person the dignity given to it by God from the very beginnings; 
should oppose the excessive herding of men, as if they were a mass with- 
out a soul; their economic, social, political, intellectual and moral incon- 
sistency; their dearth of solid principles and strong convictions, their 
surfeit of instinctive sensible excitement and their fickleness. 

He should favor, by every lawful means, in every sphere of life, 
social institutions in which a full personal responsibility is assured and 
guaranteed both in the earthly and the eternal order of things. 

He should uphold respect for and the practical realization of the 
following fundamental personal rights: the right to maintain and de- 
velop one’s corporal, intellectual and moral life and especially the right 
to religious formation and education; the right to worship God in pri- 
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vate and public and to carry on religious works of charity; the right to 
marry and to achieve the aim of married life; the right to conjugal and 
domestic society; the right to work as the indispensable means towards 
the maintenance of family life; the right to free choice of a state of life, 
and hence, too, of the priesthood or religious life; the right to the use of 
material goods, in keeping with his duties and social limitations. 


2. DEFENSE oF SociAL UNITY AND ESPECIALLY OF THE FAMILY IN 
PRINCIPLE 


He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand over society 
should reject every form of materialism which sees in the people only a 
herd of individuals who, divided and without any internal cohesion, are 
considered as a mass to be lorded over and treated arbitrarily; he 
should strive to understand society as an intrinsic unity, which has 
grown up and matured under the guidance of Providence, a unity which 
—within the bounds assigned to it and according to its own peculiar 
gifts—tends, with the collaboration of the various classes and profes- 
sions, towards the eternal and ever new aims of culture and religion. 

He should defend the indissolubility of matrimony; he should give 
to the family—that unique cell of the people—space, light and air so 
that it may attend to its mission of perpetuating new life, and of edu- 
cating children in a spirit corresponding to its own true religious con- 
victions, and that it may preserve, fortify and reconstitute, according to 
its powers, its proper economic, spiritual, moral and juridic unity. 

He should take care that the material and spiritual advantages of the 
family be shared by the domestic servants; he should strive to secure for 
every family a dwelling where a materially and morally healthy family 
life may be seen it all its vigor and worth; he should take care that the 
place of work be not so separated from the home as to make the head of 
the family and educator of the children a virtual stranger to his own 
household; he should take care above all that the bond of trust and 
mutual help should be reestablished between the family and the public 
school, that bond which in other times gave such happy results, but 
which now has been replaced by mistrust where the school, influenced 
and controlled by the spirit of materialism, corrupts and destroys what 
the parents have instilled into the minds of the children. 


3. DicNiTty AND PREROGATIVES OF LABOR 


He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand over 
society should give to work the place assigned to it by God from the 
beginning. 

As an indispensable means towards gaining over the world that mas- 
tery which God wishes, for His glory, all work has an inherent dignity 
and at the same time a close connection with the perfection of the per- 
son; this is the noble dignity and privilege of work which is not in any 
way cheapened by the fatigue and the burden, which have to be borne 
> i’ effect of original sin, in obedience and submission to the will of 

od. 


Those who are familiar with the great Encyclicals of our predeces- 
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sors and our own previous messages know well that the Church does 
not hesitate to draw the practical conclusions which are derived from 
the moral nobility of work, and to give them all the support of her 
authority. These exigencies include, beside a just wage which covers 
the need of the worker and his family, the conservation and perfection 
of a social order which will make possible an assured, even if modest, 
private property for all classes of society, which will promote higher 
education for the children of the working class who are especially en- 
dowed with intelligence and good will, will promote the care and the 
practice of the social spirit in one’s immediate neighborhood, in the 
district, the province, the people and the nation, a spirit which, by 
smoothing over friction arising from privileges or class interests removes 
from the workers the sense of isolation through the assuring experience 
of a genuinely human, and fraternally Christian, solidarity. 

The progress and the extent of urgent social reforms depend on the 
economic possibilities of single nations. It is only through an intelli- 
gent and generous sharing of forces between the strong and the weak 
that it will be possible to effect a universal pacification in such wise as 
not to leave behind centers of conflagration and infection from which 
new disasters may come. There are evident signs which go to show that, 
in the ferment of all the prejudices and feelings of hate, those inevitable 
but lamentable offspring of the war psychosis, there is still aflame in the 
peoples the consciousness of their intimate mutual dependence for good 
or for evil, nay, that this consciousness is more alive and active. 

Is it not true that deep thinkers see ever more clearly in the renun- 
ciation of egoism and national isolation the way to general salvation, 
ready as they are to demand of their peoples a heavy participation in the 
sacrifices necessary for social well-being in other peoples? 

May this Christmas Message of ours, addressed to all those who are 
animated by a good will and a generous heart, encourage and increase 
the legions of these social crusades in every nation. And may God deign 
to give to their peaceful cause the victory of which their noble enterprise 
is worthy. 

4. THe REHABILITATION OF JURIDIC ORDER 


He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand over social 
- should collaborate towards a complete rehabilitation of the juridical 
order. 

The juridic sense of today is often altered and overturned by the 
profession and the practice of a positivism and a utilitarianism which 
are subjected and bound to the service of determined groups, classes and 
movements, whose programs direct and determine the course of legis- 
lation and the practices of the courts. 

The cure for this situation becomes feasible when we awaken again 
the consciousness of a juridical order resting on the supreme dominion 
of God, and safeguarded from all human whims; a consciousness of an 
order which stretches forth its arm, in protection or punishment, over the 
unforgettable rights of man and protects them against the attacks of. 
every human power. 
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From the juridic order, as willed by God, flows man’s inalienable 
right to juridical security, and by this very fact to a definite sphere of 
rights, immune from all arbitrary attack. 

The relations of man to man, of the individual to society, to author- 
ity, to civil duties; the relations of society and of authority to the indi- 
vidual, should be placed on a firm juridic footing and be guarded, when 
the need arises, by the authority of the courts. 

This supposes (A) a tribunal and a judge who take their directions 
from a clearly formulated and defined right; (B) clear juridical norms 
which may not be overturned by unwarranted appeals to a supposed 
popular sentiment or by merely utilitarian considerations; (C) the rec- 
ognition of the principle that even the State and the functionaries and 
organizations dependent on it are obliged to repair and to withdraw 
measures which are harmful to the liberty, property, honor, progress of 
health of the individuals. 


5. THe CONCEPTION OF THE STATE ACCORDING TO THE CHRISTIAN 
SPIRIT 


He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand over hu- 
man society should cooperate towards the setting up of a State concep- 
tion and practice founded on reasonable discipline, exalted kindliness 
and a responsible Christian spirit. 

He should help to restore the State and its power to the service of 
human society, to the full recognition of the respect due to the human 
person and his efforts to attain his eternal destiny. 

He should apply and devote himself to dispelling the errors which 
aim at causing the State and its authority to deviate from the path of 
morality, at severing them from the eminently ethical bond which links 
them to individual and social life, and at making them deny or in prac- 
tice ignore their essential dependence on the will of the Creator. He 
should work for the recognition and diffusion of the truth which teaches, 
even in matters of this world, that the deepest meaning, the ultimate 
moral basis and the universal validity of “reigning” lies in “serving.” 


Christian Conference on War and Peace 


On January 10, 1943, a group of 38 American Protestant leaders 
issued the following statement on key objectives as a starting point for 
action essential to a peaceful and ordered world: 


PROGRAM FOR ACTION 

That God created the world and its resources for the benefit of all 
His children, that each individual, made in His image, is of infinite 
worth and that all men are equally precious in His sight, are fundamen- 
tal postulates of our faith. Only as life is ordered in accordance with 
these principles of the Creator can mankind enjoy the blessings of 
security and peace. Accordingly we, Christian men and women, of 
varying persuasions and differing branches of His church, record our 
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firm and unanimous agreement on the following statement setting forth 
a program of action essential to a peaceful and ordered world. 


]. Win the War and Win the Chance to Build a Better World 


We recognize these facts: 

1. The highest values of our civilization are menaced in this war. 

2. We must give our strength individually and as a nation to the 
winning of this war. 

3. Our ultimate concern, in the war as in the peace, is with the 
establishment of a world order in which justice and concord may be 
secured. 


II. A Council of the United Nations NOW to Prosecute the War and 
Plan the Peace 

We hold these convictions: 

1. Justice and peace in international relations can be permanently 
secured only through international organization. 

2. Such organization involves a continuing cooperative effort of the 
nations of the world, with a definite commitment of authority and power 
by the nations to this organization. The United States of America should 
pledge its support to such a plan. 

3. A Council of the United Nations should be set up now as the 
organ for cooperative action in prosecuting the war and in organizing 
the peace. 

4. This Council should include all the nations now cooperating in 
the war effort. 

5. The Council after the war should be open to those who are now 
neutrals, and to the present enemy nations as soon as they shall be able 
and willing to assume the responsibilities of such membership. 

6. It is a fortunate circumstance that the United Nations now in- 
clude China and Russia. The membership of China exemplifies the 
principle which should have general application: that membership in 
the Council should be worldwide without distinction as to race or limi- 
tation as to region. The membership of Russia encourages us to believe 
that difference of national economic and political structures need not of 
itself prevent international cooperation for a world order of justice and 
peace. 

7. The United Nations should guard against domination or exploita- 
tion by the more powerful nations. They should secure to the smaller 
nations their due rights and proper representation. They should aid in 
the economic and political development of dependent peoples and safe- 
guard the rights of minorities within the nations. 


III. Economic Cooperation by the United Nations to Raise Standards of 
Living Throughout the World 
Modern technology has created an inter-dependent world economy. 
We therefore maintain that an essential element in any organization of 
the world for peace is permanent international collaboration to improve 
the standard of living among all peoples and to give to all nations access 
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to raw materials and opportunity to trade on equal terms. Only so can 
the productive capacity of modern industry be fully utilized for human 
welfare. We believe that such cooperation will help to obviate recurrent 
economic depressions and so remove one of the causes of war with its 
appalling destruction alike of human beings and of the means of life. 
We believe that no people, including our own nation, can be assured of 
full and permanent employment, and of a satisfactory standard of living, 
without the general economic progress of peoples throughout the world. 


IV. Extend Democracy at Home—Eliminate Racial Discrimination— 
Enlarge Economic Opportunity 

1. If there is to be a world order of justice and peace, then the 
principles suggested above for international relations must be embodied 
in the life of individual nations, including our own. 

2. Our people cannot mobilize for united and heartfelt effort toward 
a better world order unless they see it being realized in their own land. 
Our nation cannot take the place of leadership to which it is obligated 
by its resources of men and means, as well as by its ideals, if it is not 
loyal to those ideals in its own life. Our nation cannot adequately meet 
its post-war responsibilities unless it corrects its own social evils while 
the war is on. 

3. We are concerned particularly with the problems involving civil 
liberties, race discrimination, and economic justice, all closely inter- 
related. 

The wrongs of racial and religious discrimination must be removed. 
We recognize the danger of anti-Semitism. We deplore the discrimina- 
tion which appears in the exclusion provisions of our immigration laws. 
The chief racial problem of our own nation, however, is found in rela- 
tion to the Negro, in the grave discrimination from which he suffers in 
many areas of American life. 

Economic opportunity must be provided for all workers, and social 
security for all ages and conditions, carrying to completion plans already 
begun. 

Only as we all work toward these ends can we secure the full life and 
strength and unity of our own people, and earn a place in the moral 
leadership of the post-war world. 


The members of the Conference issuing the statement were as follows: Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson, Dr. Eugene E. Barnett, Dr. M. Searle Bates, Prof. Brand Blan- 
shard, Mrs. Walter Russell Bowie, Dr. John W. Bradbury, President Arlo A. 
Brown, Dr. Russell J. Clinchy, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Dr. Frederick L. Fagley, 
Miss Margaret Forsyth, Dr. Stephen H. Fritchman, Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, Dr. 
Douglas Horton, Dean Lynn Harold Hough, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Dr. David D. 
Jones, Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Dr. Benjamin Mays, Dr. Kathleen W. MacArthur, 
Miss Dorothy McConnell, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Miss Rhoda McCulloch, 
Dr. John Thomas McNeill, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, Rt. Rev. 
G. Ashton Oldham, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Dr. Harris Franklin Rall, Pres. Emeritus 
George W. Richards, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, Rt. Rev. Frank W. Sterrett, Miss 
Rose Terlin, Dr. Channing H. Tobias, Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Mrs. Ruth M. Worrell. 
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Christian Message to the Peoples of the World 


A summary statement hitherto unpublished following the analysis 
and synthesis of documents, eleven in number, coming from Great 
Britain, the United States, Canada and South Africa, by Professor O. 
Frederick Nolde. The documents used are those whose scope approaches 
Christian representation of an entire nation. 


To provide opportunity for consecutive reading, the summaries of 
significant ideas pertaining to the Christian Message are here brought 
together. 

]. Way THE Must SPEAK TO THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


(Christian affirmations from which the responsibility of the Church 
to speak to the peoples of the world is derived addressed to Christians. ) 

1. The responsibility of the Church to speak to the peoples of the 
world, derived from the Church’s recognition of its general nature and 
function 

(1) Foundations of the Church: The Christian Church was created 
by Christ who alone is its King and Head, and depends for its life upon 
His Spirit. 

(2) The Church and the State: The Church recognizes the authority 
of the State as the organ of justice, security, and order within the nation. 
The spiritual responsibilities of the Church and the spiritual service 
which it may render derive not from the claims which the State may 
make but from the freedom and autonomy of the Church itself under the 
Lord Jesus Christ who is its living Head. 

(3) Weaknesses within the Church: Members of the Church, as a 
human society, are implicated in the sinful life of the world. Manifesta- 
tions of this implication are: disunity, failure to make brotherhood real 
in human relations, greed, pride, sloth, cowardice, class selfishness, na- 
tional arrogance, racial prejudice. Christians are therefore called upon 
to repent, rely upon God, reflect unity in every phase of the Church’s 
own life, tear down the barriers by which men are separated and from 
which evils develop. 

(4) World-wide character of the Church: With all its weaknesses 
and divisions, the Church exemplifies a unity of spirit and allegiance in 
a diversity of race, color, language, wealth, culture, and government. 
The Church is truly a world community. In it exists the principle 
which, in so far as it is understood and accepted, must transcend and 
harmonize human divisions. 

(5) The Church and the peoples of the world: The Church is the 
earnest, the herald, and the instrument of the true divine ordering of 
humanity. As a spiritual entity, it is one and indivisible. It is not and 
cannot be broken by human conflicts. Therefore it is in a unique posi- 
tion to heal the wounds of war and bind the world together in a just and 
durable peace. 

(6) Responsibility of the Church for world order: The Church has 
the responsibility not only to proclaim the divine message, but also to 
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attempt to secure a world order in which God shall have His rightful 
place and basic needs of mankind shall be satisfied. 

2. The responsibility of the Church to speak to the peoples of the 
world, derived from the Church’s conception of God and Christ 

(1) Revelation of God in Christ: Christ has once and for all re- 
vealed God as righteous Judge and heavenly Father. 

(2) Derived value of man and concern for social order: Belief in the 
sovereignty of God and the Lordship of Jesus Christ is the sanction of 
the supreme value attached to human personality and the ground for 
concern about social reconstruction. 

(3) Source of power and hope: The God revealed in Christ is the 
Ruler of men and nations. He is the source of moral law and the power 
to make it effective. In the living Lord, powers are made available for 
the redemption of human personality. Faith in His ultimate victory is 
the sustaining power in a world of darkness and tragedy. 

(4) Responsibility to the world: In the Gospel which has been com. 
mitted to the Church, the word of reconciliation and the way of life 
must be proclaimed to the world. 

3. The responsibility of the Church to speak to the peoples of the 
world, derived from the Church’s conception of man 

(1) The Dignity of man: The dignity of man as the child of God 
must be recognized. It is based on (1) man’s creation of God, (2) 
God’s infinite love for man shown in Jesus Christ, (3) man’s end in life 
to learn and do the will of God in love. 

(2) The rights of man: Because of his dignity in God’s sight, man 
has certain rights: to live, to work honorably, to be free from fear, to 
have a status in society, to be shown justice, to worship, to study, to 
enjoy home and leisure. 

(3) The duties of man: Because of these rights man has certain 
complementary duties: to praise God, to work, to defend freedom, to 
maintain personal integrity, to promote justice in mercy, to be tolerant, 
to improve, to overcome obstacles to the abundant life. 

(4) Man’s sin: Because of his sin, man has turned from God and 
has refused constructive relations with his fellowmen. 

(5) The brotherhood of men: As children of God, all men are 
brothers. No group is inherently superior or inferior to another. The 
whole earth and its resources are to be used as gifts to the whole human 
family. All people ought to have the opportunity to exercise their rights 
and fulfill their duties. 

4. The responsibility of the Church to speak to the peoples of the 
world, derived from the Church’s recognition of social and economic 
Chaos 

The Church must speak in time of economic and social chaos because 

(1) chaos, its causes and effects, reveals a false regard for man as a 
social and spiritual being; 

(2) the world needs to be reminded of the fact that man was created 
in God’s image, with rights and privileges as well as duties; 

(3) spiritual union or fellowship may be impaired or disrupted by 
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conflicts arising in the economic realm and in other areas of life; 

(4) the possibility of making good come out of evil can be realized 
only with spiritual direction ; 

(5) it is the nature of the Church to speak in times of crisis; 

(6) the Church is on the threshold of its greatest opportunity to bear 
witness to the reality of the world Christian community, and to show in 
sacrificial living a spirit through which broken humanity can be trans- 
formed into a world community. 


Il. Wat THE CuurcH Has To Say TO THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


(The application of Christian affirmations to concrete situations by 
which the peoples of the world are confronted addressed to Christians 
and non-Christians) 

1. Morar Law 

(1) Existence of a moral law: Moral law, as well as physical law, 
undergirds our world. It is fundamental and eternal. 

(2) Application of moral law: Moral law applies to individuals and 
to the relations they maintain with their fellowmen; it applies to na- 
tions and to the association of nations. 

(3) Violation of moral law: Individuals and social or economic 
groups have broken the moral law. Nations, in their dealings with other 
nations and peoples, have too frequently ignored it or proceeded in de- 
fiance of it. Particular forms of violation grow out of ignorance, jeal- 
ousy, and self-interest. 

(4) Effects from violation of moral law: Violation of the moral law 
has resulted in the sickness and suffering which affect our present so- 
ciety. The collapse of past attempts at international organization may 
be ascribed to the lack of a compelling moral purpose. 

(5) Positive needs: Efforts toward national justice and world order 
can be successful only if the following qualities become controlling in 
people and in those who govern them; a spirit which alone can give life 
to the dead letter of agreements; a sense of responsibility; a hunger and 
thirst after justice; an attitude of universal love. 


2. ORGANIZATION 


(1) Need for international government: The need for international 
government roots in the inevitable relationships and interdependence of 
nations and peoples. Where the life and activities of different nations 
or peoples meet, some kind of international or world organization is 
needed to prevent injustice to separate nations, international anarchy, 
and recurring wars; to offer security to separate nations and peoples, to 
direct the diversified activities of the human race, and to make possible 
the effective accomplishment of the common purposes of mankind. 

(2) Continued need for national governments: National govern- 
ments must continue to be responsible for those functions which are 
essential to stability and progress within nations; for example, preserva- 
tion of public order, the maintenance of economic opportunity, the safe- 
guarding of public health and welfare, the direction of population 
movements. 
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(3) Subordination of national sovereignty: In areas involving the 
well-being of more than a single nation, national sovereignty must be. 
come increasingly subordinate to the authority of a government repre. 
senting the community of nations. 

(4) Governmental functions of a world organization: The functions 
of a world organization, operating in areas involving relations among 
nations and peoples, will be legislative, judicial, and administrative, 
Provision ought to be made for continuing study and research. There 
ought to be some guarantee that the nations will fulfill conditions agreed 
upon; further, there must be some means whereby the need for revision 
of conditions or agreements can be identified, and whereby the neces- 
sary revisions or corrections can be effected. The rules under which a 
world organization operates must be flexible enough to permit adjust. 
ment to changing circumstances. 

(5) Progressive achievement: Many sorts of international bodies 
charged with specific duties, such as the International Labor Organiza. 
tion, the Economic and Health Sections of the League of Nations, may 
be steps towards and ultimately parts of a world government. Such 
bodies must not be considered a substitute for but rather a forerunner 
of a world government. 

(6) Pre-requisite to world organization: The successful functioning 
of any political system, and its assurance of a stable world order, must 
depend upon the measure in which it provides the political conditions 
for promoting cooperation among the peoples of the world and for sub- 
stituting trust and goodwill for fear, hate, and envy. 

(7) National and international (supernational) allegiance: In order 
that world government may prove effective, people everywhere will have 
to learn that fidelity to a supernational organization is the necessary 
complement of patriotism. 


3. Economic RELATIONS 

1. Basic Economic Need: Two criteria operate in the definition oj 
basic economic need: (1) the rights and well-being of the individual; 
(2) the rights and well-being of society or of individuals comprising 
the social group 

(1) Every man should be permanently entitled to a position in in- 
dustry for which he is fitted and from which he may earn an income to 
provide the necessities of life and growth in accordance with the wealth- 
producing capacity of his day. 

(2) The true end of economic activity should be the welfare of all 
the people in any local or national community and of all the people in 
the communities and nations throughout the world. 

The major problem in economic relations seems to rest in the effort 
to keep the operation of these two criteria in proper balance; that is, in 
the effort to establish conditions under which the individual may right- 
fully seek his own welfare and, at the same time, not interfere with but 
actually contribute to the welfare of others. Towards this end, certain 
requirements must be met by the individual, by industry, by the national 
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state, and by a world organization. A brief summary of these require- 
ments here follows. 

2. Requirements to be met by the individual in order to satisfy the 
basic economic need 

(1) In order to earn economic benefits which are his potential right, 
the individual must be disposed to avail himself of the opportunities 
which are open to him; in order to permit others to earn economic bene- 
fits which are their potential rights, he must be disposed to cooperate 
in the interest of the general welfare. 

(2) The motive of human service and the sense of divine vocation 
must become paramount to the motives of personal gain or governmental 
coercion. 

(3) Where the individual has a share in the determination of the 
policy of his industry, he must recognize the responsibility to make de- 
cisions both in the light of his personal well-being and in the light of 
the well-being of other individuals or of society as a whole. 

3. Requirements to be met by industry in order to satisfy basic eco- 
nomic need 

(1) Labor should be given an increasing responsibility for and par- 
ticipation in industrial management. It is highly desirable that this be 
accomplished, wherever possible, by voluntary measures. 

(2) In corporate industries, as well as in individuals, the motive of 
human service must become paramount to the motives of personal gain 
or governmental coercion. 

(3) Industrial units should develop appropriate forms of coordi- 
nated activity to establish an authority in which all concerned are rep- 
resented. 

(4) Industry as a whole should have means for the orderly transfer 
of labor from one industry to another. 

(5) Every useful and efficient industrial unit should be safeguarded 
from vicious forms of competition. 

(6) Each industry should be provided with means of estimating the 
current real need for its products to help it to determine and maintain 
fair prices and fair conditions of labor. 

(7) Industries should cooperate with governments, wherever neces- 
sary 

(a) to prevent destructive cyclical trends in business by regulatory 
measures ; 

(b) to counteract the unemployment resulting from technological 
change through vocational re-education, through public employment 
agencies, and if necessary, through a reorganization of industries and 
markets. 

4. Requirements to be met by national governments in order to 
satisfy basic economic need 

(1) Internal requirements: The nation’s credit should be used and 
its financial policy planned with the primary object of enabling indus- 
try to fulfill its functions of supplying human needs and directing labor 
to the greatest advantage of all concerned. Ownership and control must 
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be determined on the basis of fulfilling these proper functions of indus. 
try. ‘lhe curtailment of industrial freedoms because of emergency con- 
ditions is allowable only so long as the emergency conditions continue 
to exist. 

(2) Areas of national action which take an international signif.- 
cance: National action has wide economic repercussions when it (a) ex- 
cludes others from markets in which to sell; (b) prevents others from ac. 
quiring raw materials, food stuffs, or manufactured goods they need; 
(c) restricts immigration and emigration; and (d) alters the value of 
metals (gold and silver) commonly used as monetary bases and the rela- 
tionship and interchangeability of different moneys. 

(3) Attitudes of a nation towards other nations: It is not within the 
province of one nation to dictate to other nations what their internal eco- 
nomic policy shall be. However, when one nation, in pursuing its eco- 
nomic policy, touches the life of other nations, it becomes morally obli- 
gated: (a) not to prevent other nations from enjoying the same eco- 
nomic privileges which it claims for itself; and, wherever feasible, (b) 
to promote conditions whereby other nations may enjoy the same eco- 
nomic privileges, unconditioned by an acceptance of culture or creed. 

(4) Immediate steps: The following steps can be taken by separate 
governments without any actual pooling or alternation of sovereign 
rights. 

(a) To recognize, by resolution, the principle that legislative action 
within the four areas above enumerated may involve international reper- 
cussions and a consequent duty to exercise power with a decent regard 
for all who may be seriously affected; and accordingly that no such 
legislative action (other than of a war emergency nature) should be 
taken until the government first obtains a report as to the effect of the 
contemplated action upon people elsewhere. 

(b) To establish a new administrative unit, under the highest execu- 
tive and correlated to other responsible departments, having the duty to 
study economic interrelations and to make, as occasion arises, the re- 
ports contemplated by the preceding paragraph, which shall be public 
documents. 

(c) To request the highest executive, in so far as he deems it com- 
patible with the public interest, to invite other nations now to take 
parallel action, pending the time when it may be practical to take joint 
action. 

(5) Significance of immediate steps for international collaboration: 
The foregoing immediate steps involve an act of self-discipline born out 
of a nation’s decent regard for other nations. Much action which is self- 
centered is due, not so much to moral perversity, as to ignorance. Facts, 
if publicly known, deter reckless and irresponsible action. They afford 
a basis for mobilizing public opinion to prevent the general interest 
being sacrificed to special interests. Any one nation can, in this matter, 
make a beginning and set an example which will be of profound and 
world-wide significance. Upon this foundation can be erected inter- 
national mechanisms which are considered indispensable, but which will 
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prove workable only if people generally have theretofore come to under- 
stand their function in preserving peace. 

5. Requirements to be met by a world economic organization in or- 
der to satisfy the basic economic need 

(1) Function: Some kind of international economic machinery or 
organization will eventually be needed to operate in four areas: 

(a) in the control of markets to safeguard every nation and com- 
munity against forms of trading which involve their economic exploita- 
tion; to bring about the control or the progressive elimination of re- 
strictions on world trade, such as tariffs and quotas; to establish “the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic field with the 
object of securing for all improved standards, economic advancement, 
and social security” ; 

(b) in providing access to raw materials to guarantee to all nations 
and peoples equal rights of access to raw materials of the world, with 
due consideration both to buying and selling power; 

(c) in directing population movements to study and make recom- 
mendations concerning problems arising from the pressure of popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence; 

(d) in administering monetary matters to establish a universal sys- 
tem of money; to establish a democratically controlled international 
bank or banks. 

(2) Preliminary Steps: Two types of provisions may be considered 
preliminary and contributory to the kind of world economic organiza- 
tion which is ultimately needed: 

(a) the practice by national governments to act on international 
matters only with a clear understanding of their international signifi- 
cance; 

(b) the creation of separate international agencies each of which 
acts on those international matters which fall within its own sphere of 
responsibility. 

Ultimately there ought to emerge some form of integrated, inter- 
national organization for governing economic relations. 

(3) General character: The form of world economic organization 
which is ultimately sought must be flexible enough to admit of adjust- 
ment to changing circumstances. Among the powers granted to a world 
economic organization must be that of making necessary modifications 
in the agreements by which economic relations among the peoples of 
the world are to be governed. 

6. Concomitant results 

If the requirements for satisfying the basic economic needs are met 
by individuals, by industry, by national states, and by a world organiza- 
tion, certain results ought naturally to follow. These results ought to be 
viewed as more than casual or chance by-products. In so far as they 
bear upon the satisfaction of basic economic needs, they may serve as a 
test of the adequacy with which the requirements have been met. If the 
basic needs of the individual and of society have not been satisfied, 
the requirements made of individuals, of industry, of nations, and of 
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world organization will have to be revised and redirected. The follow- 
ing results are to be noted by way of illustration. 

(1) Every man should have the opportunity of a decent house, a 
healthy childhood, an education suited to his abilities and a chance 
to develop and express his social and spiritual nature—in work, in 
leisure, and in retirement—to a degree according with the wealth- 
producing capacity of his day. 

(2) The family as a social unit should be safeguarded. 

(3) No man should be dislodged from his place in industry by 
arbitrary dismissal, but only by orderly process. 

(4) No man should suffer arbitrary reduction in his standard of 
life or degradation of his standard of work. 

(5) Wealth and possessions should be so distributed as to serve 
the best interests of humankind rather than the best interest of an 
individual or a small group of individuals. 

(6) The paradox of “poverty in the midst of plenty” should be 
resolved. 

(7) The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts to the 
whole human race, and used with due consideration for the needs of 
the present and future generations. 


4. Minorities AND Race RELATIONS 

(1) Minorities within nations—persecution: There are racial minori- 
ties and religious minorities in practically all countries and they have 
been persecuted. 

(2) Racial differences among nations—discrimination: There are 
predominant racial differences among the varied nations and peoples 
of the earth. The fancied superiority of the white race—or of portions 
thereof—has given rise to discrimination and oppression. 

(3) Rights of man not dependent on race, color, or creed: The right 
of all men to pursue work of their own choosing and to enjoy security 
from want and oppression is not limited by race, color, or creed. 

(4) A necessary change of attitude: A common basis for a new world 
order demands a point of view where human fellowship and mutual 
regard will find no barriers in race, nationality, or social status. 

(5) Safeguarding rights of minorities within nations: The rights and 
liberties of racial and religious minorities in all lands should be recog- 
nized and safeguarded. Freedom of religious worship, of speech and 
assembly, of the press, and of scientific inquiry and teaching are funda- 
mental to human development and in keeping with the moral order. 

(6) A standard of international equality: Conditions ought to be 
established whereby the interests of peoples in all lands can be served 
in justice, order, peace, physical welfare, enlightenment, moral growth. 
and spiritual unity. 

5. COLONIAL Possessions 

(1) The right of self-government by peoples: The government which 
derives its just powers from the consent of the governed is the truest 
expression of the rights and dignity of man. 
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(2) Dangers in violating this right: In so far as colonies are sources 
from which privileges draws advantage—whether that privileges be 
national or belong to groups within a nation—they must be a disturb- 
ance to the world’s peace. 

(3) Progressive achievement of autonomy: In some instances, colo- 
nial peoples will not have become sufficiently advanced to govern them- 
selves. Interim provisions will be needed. The voice of the people in 
their own government ought to be cumulatively increased in propor- 
tion to their competence for self-government. 

(4) Interim Provisions: The human rights of the inhabitants of 
colonial territories must be safeguarded. Equal access to natural re- 
sources on the part of all nations ought to be provided without penaliz- 
ing the people in the colonial territories. In many cases, colonial gov- 
ernment will best be administered as a task of international collabora- 
tion. 


6. DISARMAMENT 


(1) Need for disarmament: The reduction or control of armaments 
is essential if mankind is to have energy and resources for the worthier 
ends of life. 

(2) Progressive disarmament: In all probability, the disarmament 
by separate nations will have to be progressive. In this event, the 
earlier arrangements must be recognized as temporary and provisional. 
As a step towards complete disarmament, obligatory military service 
and conscription may have to be abolished. 

(3) Equality of obligation for disarmament: All nations must ac- 
cept equally the obligation to disarm or to reduce armaments. For one 
or more nations to be forcibly deprived of their arms while other nations 
retain their military establishments can only produce an uneasy peace. 

(4) National military establishments: Within each nation, there is 
place for a military establishment sufficient to preserve internal order. 

(5) International military establishments: There will doubtless be 
need for a “cooperative defense” or for military establishments that 
are internationally controlled. The place of arbitration and the possi- 
bility of using sanctions where nations refuse to submit to arbitration 
must be considered in this connection. 

(6) A pre-requisite to disarmament: The moral force of right must 
be substituted for the material force of arms. There must be established 
a mutual conviction that the nations are bent upon a just world order, 
both political and economic. 


7. RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


(1) Need for relief and rehabilitation: The present mass suffering 
throughout the world and the anticipated dislocations at the close of 
the war will require action on the part of the governments and churches 
far beyond anything yet undertaken. 

(2) Planning for relief and rehabilitation: Preparation for the ad- 
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ministration of relief and measures for rehabilitation ought to begin 
immediately. This will involve, among other things: storing of food; 
planning for transportation; allocation of specific responsibilities to 
different agencies such as the churches and governments; provision for 
cooperation where the interests and activities of different agencies meet; 
the erection of an international organization to serve as a clearing 
house. Much can be learned from the cooperation of several govern- 
ments in meeting war-time needs. 

(3) Ultimate goals: The tasks which must be performed under emer- 
gency conditions should be discharged in such a way as to rehabilitate 
at the earliest possible moment the economics of the peoples concerned. 
The whole procedure must be carried on in such a way as to create 
good will and lay the foundation for enduring fellowship. 

(4) Participation by people in favored countries: People in the more 
favored countries must be made to realize the tremendous need and 
must be encouraged to cooperate in meeting that need, to the point of 
genuine sacrifice. 

(5) Opportunity for immediate relief: International conditions have 
made any immediate relief on an extensive scale impossible. Neverthe- 
less, the effort to find practicable means for speeding the alleviation of 
suffering must be continued. 


8. RELATIONSHIPS AT NATIONAL OR RACIAL TENSION POINTS 


(1) Russia: If a durable world settlement is to be reached, relation- 
ships between Russia and the Western democracies must be placed upon 
a satisfactory footing. Particular consideration must be given these 
two tension points: (1) in the social and economic spheres between the 
capitalist and communist types of organization of the life of the com- 
munity; (2) in the religious sphere between a theoretically Christian 
and a theoretically materialistic basis for the life of the state and the 
community. While differences cannot be ignored, it must be remem- 
bered that theories have unquestionably been modified in practice. An 
effort in the direction of mutual understanding is demanded. 

(2) Axis Powers: Three guiding principles merit attention: (a) We 
repudiate any attempt to solve this problem in a spirit of revenge. (b) 
We repudiate a vague sentimentalism which ignores past crimes and 
future dangers. (c) No solution can be regarded satisfactory which 
does not on the one hand provide adequate safe-guards to all peoples 
against military or economic aggression by others, and on the other 
provide full opportunities to all, victors and vanquished alike, to de- 
velop their own national and cultural life within the framework of 
the world order. 

(3) India, China, Africa: The Eastern and African peoples must be 
given a place in the common councils of the nations in no way inferior 
in status or dignity to that of the peoples of the West, and an influence 
corresponding to their importance in the world. 
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Peace is the result, the by-product if you please, of a process in 
which human lives and institutions are brought into adjustment and 
harmony according to the powers of truth, justice, and love which God 
has given us as human beings for the guidance and development of 
our daily lives. No war, in and of itself, ever won a true and perma- 
nent peace. War can and seemingly must be used to restrain an agressor 
when the aggressor chooses that instrument. But war is not the instru- 
ment by which to win friends and brothers, and to build an enduring 
peace. The down-payment of the soldier must be followed by the 
continued payment of effort, struggle, cooperation, sacrifice in many 
lives and in every part of life’s process, or the desired by-product of 
peace will never be ours to keep. 

—Frep S. BUCHMEYER. 
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JOIN HANDS 
By THEODORE MarRBuRG 


Join hands, Columbia, with thy sister nations! 
Sustaining hands of fellowship await there. 
Ominous the ever-darkening shadows! 

Now as never all the nations need 

The help of each. Thou, my country, needest 
Them no less than they need thee. Join hands! 


A century and a half ago, the light 

Of morning on thy countenance, God flung 
Into thy lap great fundamental laws 

As broad and wise as men had ever known. 
Nobility of soul was thine, high courage 
And high purpose: steadfast aim to point 
The way to larger government of self. 

He cradled thee within a lovely land 

And gave to thee great opportunity. 

Hard work, hard thinking was thy lot with vast 
Reward. Midway down the century 

A fearful ordeal tried thy soul. Came with it 
Stalwart men who helped thee to survive. 


Swept down upon a breathless world, next came 
That darkest hour of human history. 

The unbelievable, the fateful assault: 

Triumph of unreason just when preception 

Of the horror and stupidity 

Of war had grown apace in Western lands. 
Europe was aflame and liberty 

And justice stretched out bleeding hands to thee. 
How vain thy effort then to stand aside! 

When once aroused, two million sons of thine 
Poured o’er the seas to right the awful wrong. 


es Havoc threatens once again. In one 
Direction only lies the certainty 
Of peace. Be one, my country, with the world 
In fearless, full responsibility 
For peace ,and peace will then be undisturbed. 
Join hands! 


—From The Washington Post, January 31, 1935. 
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We Have a Faith 


By RALPH ALBERTSON 
Minister and Journalist 


EVERAL prominent ecclesiastics and a few prominent laymen have 
said in recent weeks that we need a faith if we are to win this war. 
The Nazis have a faith and the Japs have a faith. This faith fills them 
with religious zeal. It is a religion. It has its elements of mystery, sac- 
rifice, glory and hope. It moves them to utter devotion. It gives them 
fanatical courage, it enables them to divest themselves of every trace of 
human feeling toward other humanity, it prompts them to unheard of 
cruelties and barbarities. It is reminiscent of the Mohammedan scourge, 
only vaster and more inhuman. 

It is neither to be hoped, nor expected, that the democracies will be 
given a faith that will attain coordinate results. For the single-concept 
faith, the faith of fanaticism, the romantic faith of a false illusion has 
devastated and can devastate the world, but cannot, in my opinion, at 
this late date, save the world. It will indeed take faith to defeat Hitler 
but it will be a large faith rather than a fanatical faith, a realistic and 
rational faith (if I may be permitted the term) rather than romantic. 
I doubt if the faith of the crusades would do the job. 

We have a faith that will finish Hitler. It is not a faith in miracles. 
It is not the faith of an egotistical “chosen people.” It is not faith in a 
partisan, racial, half-defeated, vindictive God. It is not a faith in our 
own perfection. It is a faith in the universal God and in the universe 
of men, a faith in unity and goodness, a faith in freedom, equality and 
the brotherhood of man, a faith in love and justice and integrity. This 
faith of ours is enough. We need no other. 

This faith does not make fanatics. Our men, for the most part, will 
not fight like fanatics, but may fight the better for that fact. This is a 
faith of the intellect, of paradoxes and discriminations. Our men of 
this faith will not murder hostages, will not annihilate Germans because 
they are Germans, will not torture in the creed of frightfulness nor 
starve a helpless enemy in hatred. And yet they will fight. The reports 
show how they do fight. 

The question may fairly be raised how well and how much this 
Christian faith is understood. Any answer will be a matter of opinion. 
My own opinion is that it is very generally understood throughout the 
world. That the Germans understand it is well proven by the literature 
they have produced and continue to produce to controvert this Christian 
faith. And it is not the primitivism in Christianity nor the subjectivism 
of the evangelical-minded that they controvert but the highest element 
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in our religion, the social gospel, the Kingdom of Heaven, the brother. 
hood and love and humility of a divine social order for Mankind. These 
are the high and vital things in our faith. These Hitler despises. 

But to return to the question. How generally does the Christian 
world look upon Christianity in terms of the high social gospel of Jesus 
and on the other hand, how generally is this faith of ours evaluated in 
terms of “Green Pastures?” Again, as a matter of opinion, I venture 
to say that even the most primitive devotee of “Mr. God” in Alabama or 
the most subjective “Salvation” lassie in Chicago knows full well that 
Christianity stands for the righteousness of brotherhood and for the 
universal community of mankind. However crude and narrow be the 
local and personal interpretation of Christianity there is always the mes- 
sage of Jesus about this life in this world. However small the preacher 
who appeals only to self-interest in proffering a cheap and easy per- 
sonal salvation, there is always the printed word of Jesus. And now in 
this deluge of hatred that Hitler has poured out it is the word of Jesus 
that comes to the minds of the Christian world. We know what Jesus 
wanted of the world. We know He was right. We have a faith. 

Now I wish to add my voice to the call for a faith to win this war. 
We know what that faith is. We have it, but we have not enough of it. 
We are not explicit enough nor definite enough about it. We are not 
sure enough of it. We have not confidence enough that our faith of 
love will overcome the Nazi faith of hate. We need faith in our faith. 

For the Nietzschean creed of the will-to-power must fall before the 
Christian creed of the will-to-service. 


bas, “The present war is largely due to the fact that during the interval 
E 5 between the two world wars we were people without a faith. The first 
ty World War exhausted the spiritual springs within us. We wanted merely 
to be left alone. ‘Security’ became our only goal. It is, of course, impos- 
i os sible to perpetuate a spiritual vacuum throughout the world. Gradually 
Has new faiths began to be born. Unhappily they were not born in Britain, 
si France or the U. S. We were the passive peoples upon whom operated 

the dynamic faiths born in Russia, Germany and Japan. And because 
the faiths of Germany and Japan found expression in the deification of 
their own nation and race they led inevitably to war. The leaders of 
America, without regard to party or creed, are determined that this 
shall not happen again. We recognize that military victory will be hard- 
ly won, and if won will prove but illusory unless there is born in our- 
selves that faith which makes men strong and fills them with a sense 
of mission in the world. We also realize that that faith will lead only to 
another war unless it be a righteous faith which seeks, in a spirit of 
brotherhood, to achieve the general welfare.”—JoHN Foster DULLES. 
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The Emperor Did Not Want War 


By FREDERICK MOORE 
Author of “With Japan’s Leaders” 


VER and over again I was told that the Emperor of Japan did not 

want war, and the information came from men so close about the 
Throne that there was no doubt of its correctness. That is why I —* 
that President Roosevelt’s appeal to his Majesty would be effective. But 
it was sent too late, less than forty hours before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor—about which the Emperor may not have known until it oc- 
curred. It was often the case that the Palace, long a restraining influ- 
ence, did not know of actions of high importance till after they took 
place, and it is evident that the President’s message did not get through 
the massive gates of that heavily walled enclosure until after the first 
shot was fired. 

Some days before the President sent his appeal to Hirohito I was 
called to the office of Senator Elbert Thomas, of Utah (one of the best 
informed members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Far 
Eastern affairs) and told of the proposal. The Senator wanted my opin- 
ion on the effect of such a message in Japan. My reply was that I 
thought it was too late. But after a long discussion, in which we con- 
curred that no effort should be left unmade to prevent the Japanese 
entering the war, I agreed to consult Admiral Nomura, their Ambassador 
in Washington, and went from the Senator’s office to see him. 

The Admiral received me at once, as usual during the several perilous 
weeks before the war began, and, somewhat to my surprise, said that 
the proposed message “might” be successful. I asked him whether he 
would advise that the President send it and he said yes, he hoped he 
would. Whereupon I hurried back to the Senator with the reply, and he 
and I went to work drafting suggestions that we thought the President 
might incorporate in the cablegram. But before we had finished our 
draft the President acted, and before he acted, contrary to the Ambas- 
sador’s hope, the Japanese navy had issued orders to fire. 

Nomura was not deceiving us. He had been warning me for months 
of the danger and I had been passing it along. I had openly spoken of 
it in an address I gave at a Harvard University luncheon, with a hun- 
dred or more members present, at the Army and Navy Club in Wash- 
ington. But, like our government officials, I could not believe the Japa- 
nese would have the audacity to attack us directly. Nor do I believe 
Nomura thought his military and naval people would be so unwise. In 
our discussions of how the struggle would begin we contemplated the 
entry of Japanese forces into the Dutch East Indies. We thought they 
would go there after the oil they needed—the supply of which from the 
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United States had been stopped by the “freezing” of Japanese assets in 
this country in July. The Ambassador and I thought that then the 
President would issue orders to the navy, as he had done in July with 
regard to Germany and Italy, to fire on Japanese vessels on sight. 

My personal relation with Japanese officials was a strange one; it was 
unique in recent years. I had been employed by them as foreign adviser, 
particularly on American affairs, for more than fourteen years. With 
many of them, particularly the army men, I could not get along. We 
“spoke a different language.” But with others, not only of the Foreign 
Office, by which I was employed, but also of the palace and the navy, 
I was periodically in close relations. The reason for this was that men 
about the Throne did not want war and naval men realized that the 
United States would be a potent adversary. It was the army that dis- 
counted our capacity and our will to fight, and, as is well known, it 
was the army that took control of the Government. 

I had known Admiral Nomura almost as long as President Roosevelt 
had. The President dealt with him during the first World War, when he 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy and Nomura was Naval Attaché 
at Washington. At that time Japan was one of the Allies opposed to 
Germany, and consequently the Admiral (then a Captain) and the 
Assistant Secretary got along well together. My meeting with him came 
at the time of the Washington Conference of 1921, when we were both 
members of the Japanese delegation. I then came to know him well be- 
cause I was something like a “go-between”—between the American and 
Japanese delegations—and also put into English many of the Japanese 
navy men’s statements. 

Therefore, when Nomura—after having commanded his country’s 
navy and having been Foreign Minister—came to Washington as Am- 
bassador, there was no ice to break between us personally. Knowing 
me so many years, in Tokyo as well as at Washington, he was ready to 
listen to me, and as he was about our last hope for peace, I was glad 
of the opportunity to be his confidential adviser. So it was that up to 
the last hour, still hoping against hope, I went to see him and was with 
him in his study, on the upper floor of the Embassy, at the very hour 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor, between midday and one o’clock, Wash- 
ington time, on that memorable Sunday, December 7, 1941. The news 
of the attack had not yet reached Washington. 

Our naval leaders, I knew, did not want to have to fight on two 
oceans at the same time. But, on the other hand, the Japanese were 
convinced that if they let us concentrate first upon the defeat of the 
Axis, we would later turn upon them. So, despite their distrust of their 
European allies, particularly the Germans, they decided to fight while 
those allies were powerful. This, however, was only the climax of the 
situation which I disputed with leading men among them for years—at 
times with grave doubts, I must admit, that I was right in contending 
that Germany would be defeated. 

A day or two after Dunkirk, for instance, though I was still con- 
tending at the Embassy that the United States could not let the British 
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fall and the American government had no intention of letting Hitler 
overcome them, I met a well-informed American friend on the street 
near Dupont Circle, who insisted it was “all up” with the British. They 
could not stand alone, he said, after leaving all their heavy armament 
on the Continent, and President Roosevelt could not take this country 
to their rescue. Russia, it will be remembered, was in accord with the 
Germans, and few of us could foresee at the time a shift of her position. 
It was a dismal day for me personally, as I had long argued with the 
Japanese, in written reports as well as discussions, that the United States 
neither could nor would let the British be overcome. And, incidentally, 
Admiral Nomura had told me he could see the importance to us of pre- 
venting a British defeat. 

During my years of service with the “Gaimusho,” as the Foreign 
Office is called, had I done the bidding of some of their officials | would 
have been only a “yes man,” approving whatever policies prevailed, and 
finally serving the best interests of neither my own people nor the 
Japanese. But never had I any intention of “selling out” to them. As 
I saw the situation from the day of my appointment as councillor in 
their diplomatic service, war between our countries should be avoided 
in the best interest of both. Neither could profit by recourse to arms. 
The Japanese were sure to lose a war with us, but we could gain nothing 
by defeating them. We wanted no more Asiatic territory (we were try- 
ing to get rid of the Philippines) and would be able to get no indemnity 
that would begin to pay the cost of such a conflict. That being my view 
there was never, even to the end, a conflict of loyalties in my mind. I 
was serving the best interests of my employers and of my country at the 
same time in persisting in my advice to the Japanese. 

Up to September, 1940, I thought war could be avoided. In fact, I 
was assured by many Japanese that their Government neither could nor 
would permit the disagreements with us to come to that point. But when 
my old acquaintance, Yosuke Matsuoka, became Foreign Minister, and 
put his country into alliance with the Axis, I began to lose hope. Then 
I sent him directly a cablegram of warning. Though I put it, because 
of the sensitiveness of the Japanese, in terms of appeal, I made the mes- 
sage strong enough to cause any wise group of men to stop and think. 
Here is what I said:— 


Yosuke Matsuoka, Tokyo 

Japan’s alliance with Germany has intensified American determination to as- 
sure Britain’s victory over Hitler and fight Japan also if she participates. We are 
preparing for years of war if necessary but contemplate Hitler’s collapse sooner. 
There is no danger to Japan of aggressions from English-speaking nations. They 
want no more Asiatic territory. 

Don’t risk everything only to ackieve grandiose aspirations. Don’t depend on 
Hitler, who cannot help you if you fight us and will betray you when to his interest. 

As a proven friend and old servant of Japan I appeal to her leaders to find a 
way to avoid armed conflict with us. 

Please communicate this to Konoye. 


Prince Konoye was the Prime Minister. 
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But by this time the Japanese could not believe we intended to fight. 
Hitching their faith to the slogan prevalent during the period of our 
presidential election campaign of that year, they thought that, though 
we were making big promises to Britain and other countries, we would 
remain “short of war”; and they knew that if we did this the British 
Empire “east of Suez,” as well as the large French and Dutch possessions 
in Eastern Asia, were indefensible. They were sure the Germans were 
going to be victorious, that Britain, fighting alone, could not again land 
an army on the continent of Europe, and that eventually the German 
submarine and air attacks would bring them to terms. 

This, as the Japanese saw it, would leave the vast possessions of the 
European Powers in the East either to Hitler to take—or to them— 
which was, of course, the way they wanted things to go. And, believing 
as they did, they thought our government was refusing to face the facts. 
“How can you believe as you say your government officials do?” one 
Japanese official said to me early in 1941. “It is wishful thinking on 
your part.” Hitler had sent them his “assurance” that we would remain 
out of the war, and they, “wishfully thinking,” believed him. 

At the Embassy one morning I met a German-American (I use the 
hyphenated term deliberately) who had lived long in Berlin, where I 
had known him. I asked how he happened to be here in Washington. 
“I’m just passing through,” he said; “I’m on my way to Tokyo.” Know- 
ing where the man’s sympathies lay, I spoke with him further and found 
him certain that we would not again go to war abroad and that therefore 
it was only a matter of time before the British would have to come to 
terms with Hitler. “They are finished,” he said. He was so confident 
that he spoke freely, telling me even of a conversation he had recently 
had with “the Fuehrer,” who had asked him, “Why don’t the Japanese 
go ahead? I have given them the chance.” The man knew Yosuke 
Matsuoka, the Tokyo Foreign Minister, and said he would see him when 
he got there—and I took it for granted that he would repeat the Fueh- 
rer’s words to him. 

This, I felt sure, Matsuoka would welcome. I knew him so well that 
I could visualize him going to other members of the Cabinet and saying, 
“You see, here is word from a good American corroborating what I 
have been telling you; it’s perfectly safe to go ahead.” 

Matsuoka, having been educated in the United States and having 
continued his friendships and associations among our people, had long 
pretended among Japanese that he understood America. That he did 
not, I knew; I had worked with him too closely in the preparation of 
too many official and semi-official papers. But, disregarding my warn- 
ing and accepting Hitler’s “assurance,” he prevailed over the conserva- 
tive members of the Cabinet, persuading them that it was wise to accept 
Hitler’s proposal and unite soa with the Axis Powers, forming an 


Alliance—which Matsuoka stupidly told the Emperor would reinforce 
the opposition in the United States to what he called President Roose- 
velt’s war policy. (I got this information on such good authority that 
I do not doubt it.) 
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The die was now cast—to use an expression of President Roosevelt 
—and I informed the Ambassador, then Kenkichi Horinouchi, accord- 
ingly. Up to this time Horinouchi had discounted my judgment. He— 
like many Japanese consuls, “good will emissaries” and correspondents 
of Tokyo and Osaka newspapers—had politely but definitely rejected 
my estimate of what the American Government intended to do and re- 
ported according to their judgment to Tokyo. 

When I last saw Matsuoka in Japan, in 1936, he asked me to remain 
there and help him, and later I wished I had. Had I been there in 1940 
I might have been able to be of some influence in combating the cam- 
paign of the many German agents whom the Nazis sent to Tokyo. I do 
not, of course, believe that I could have prevented the war, but I might 
have delayed its coming. And every month’s delay was valuable to the 
United States. I did, however, I am sure, help to delay it, for I lost no 
opportunity to warn the many Japanese, scores of them, who came to 
work or visit in America—members of the Embassy, including the naval 
and military attaches, consuls, newspaper correspondents, bankers and 
business men, members of the Diet and men close to the Throne—most 
of whom called on me or met me at the Embassy in Washington and 
discussed the situation with me. 

From their own point of view the Japanese militarists made the mis- 
take of their lives in not proceeding to take over the British, French and 
Dutch possessions in the East immediately after the Dunkirk debacle. 
The French were out of the war; the Dutch had no adequate defense; the 
British would not have dared send their fleets away from home waters, 
and the Neutrality Act was still in force in the United States; the Lease- 
Lend Bill had not yet been enacted; we had not yet begun to arm ef- 
fectively, and the country was not psychologically prepared to intervene. 
That was the time of the Japanese militarists’ opportunity, but, for- 
tunately for us, peace councils still prevailed over them in Tokyo. 

During the year that followed I was asked four or five times to 
draft proposals to lay before our government for solution of the prob- 
lem, and I did. But never were the terms I laid down satisfactory to the 
Japanese, as I always included the withdrawal of their army from 
China. Unless this were agreed to, I knew, the American government 
neither would nor could enter into a new treaty with Japan. Our senate, 
as I explained to both Ambassador Horinouchi and his successor, Ad- 
miral Nomura, would not ratify any treaty which did not contain this 
provision. But, on the other hand, no Ambassador could make such a 
proposal; the Japanese army would not stand for it—even though the 
Emperor might like to have done so. 

The pretense that the Emperor rules Japan is a colossal hoax. I 
have sat in conferences where important decisions of state were made 
without a mention of what his Majesty would think. He would be told 
at a later date and asked to give approval—which he dare not refuse. 
What is called the “Imperial Will” is nothing more than the policy of 
the Government—which has been for the past ten years the policy of a 
military clique. The ordinary people are exhorted to sacrifice and the 
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private soldier to die in order to fulfill “the will of the Emperor,” and, 
the great majority, having no other religion, obey what they are told 
is a divine command. But many Japanese officials and higher officers in 
both the army and navy know very well how fallacious is the exhortation. 

I knew personally many of the men, in the Government and in the 
press, who were given the alternative of following the army line or 
saving their lives by going into seclusion. I cannot name them now 
because to do that might endanger the lives of those not already as- 
sassinated. These are violent times in Japan and will become worse as 
the handwriting on the wall becomes more evident. During my residence 
and visits to Japan I discussed with them the development of military 
domination and what it was leading to. I discussed it not only with 
civilian officials but with Japanese admirals and a few of their generals. 
But what any one said was of no use. The young firebrands of the army. 
the men of the rank of captain, major and colonel, would brook no in- 
terference even from their own generals—a number of whom disagreed 
with their program. They called those who disagreed with them old 
fogeys, weak-kneed men or fools. 

To the energetic and enthusiastic young officers the nation had an 
obvious mission, a “destiny”—as in the case of Germany in Europe— 
to take control of the “inferior and backward” peoples in what they re- 
regarded as their sphere of the world. Obviously, as they persuaded 
themselves and finally the country to think, no foreign Power, even 
America—which their more enlightened and rational thinkers feared— 
either could or would dare to oppose the “Divine Mission.” No other 
Power could, and we Americans were only bluffing, they believed. What 
could America do, unprepared and unwilling to go to war even across 
the Atlantic? 

This was their line of thought until it was too late to turn back. 
By that time, by the summer of 1941, they had so prepared for war. 
both psychologically and materially, that men like General Tojo—to 
whom the wiser Prince Konoye in despair handed over the Premiership 
—actually believed they could take and hold sufficient territory to make 
it impossible for American forces to dislodge them, and that ultimately 
we would lose heart and come to terms of peace with them. Certainly 
their first all-out-at-once attack encouraged this military confidence in 
the mass of the people. They themselves, the militarists, could not have 
failed to be surprised at the extent of their initial successes. 

In the brief period of a hundred days their navy drove the Dutch, 
the British and American surface vessels off the seas from a line running 
from the Aleutians around Guam and Wake, down around the Aus- 
tralian mandated islands and up into the Indian Ocean; and their armies 
overran Dutch, British, American and French possessions, and minor 
Asiatic countries, totalling in land area more than all of Europe, ex- 
cluding the Russian provinces. Never in all history had so vast a series 
of successes been achieved in so brief a time. 

A large part of these extensive acquisitions they could probably hold 
as conquests if they had only their European adversaries to fight. Cer- 
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tainly Britain and Holland alone could not dislodge them. But the 
Japanese made the appalling blunder of attacking us directly, thereby 
unifying us at a stroke in determination to prevent the achievement of 
their program. 

And now, after over a year of war, they are stil] concentrating their 
efforts against us. It is we of all their enemies—as their navy men saw 
at the beginning and still see now—whom they must defeat in order to 
achieve their objective. It would not matter if they should defeat both 
Russia and China, they cannot win till they have beaten us. 

I know they realize this because of the many discussions I had with 
their higher naval officers. Although I was employed by the Foreign 
Office their naval men were glad to talk with me because they knew that 
if the worst came it was dominantly the navy that would have to settle 
issues with us. Though I had few friends among the Generals I knew 
many of the Admirals well—beginning with Baron Tomasaburo Kato, 
who was Prime Minister in 1922, and extending through to Kichisaburo 
Nomura, in 1941. Among those whom I came to know was Admiral 
Osami Nagano, who now holds a position in Tokyo equivalent to that 
of Chief of the General Board of our navy, which directs the strategy 
now being followed. 

This is a post which gives Nagano, curiously, the power of veto 
over any major decision the militarist Government of General Tojo may 
make regarding the use of army forces. The Japanese army and navy 
are independent of each other, each responsible only to the Emperor, 
not to the Government. But as his Majesty never gives an order, the two 
organizations are actually free to do as each sees fit. Neither can com- 
mand the other even though one—at present the army—has taken con- 
trol of the Government. This is how the navy’s power of veto works: 
If, for example, the Government should decide to make an attack upon 
Russia in Siberia, the navy could stop it by refusing to supply the 
enormous transportation necessary. Admiral Nagano, it therefore seems 
obvious, is now careful not to let the army deflect any of the nation’s 
strength to what he knows to be a minor enemy front. He is not likely 
to let the army go to Hitler’s aid by making an attack upon Russia 
while the American navy is still the major enemy force. The Japa- 
nese army can do little without the sanction of the navy because all its 
campaigns are conducted across seas and require water transportation 
and escort. 

The Japanese are not fighting for Germany; they are fighting for 
themselves. They know that Hitler cannot be trusted and they have no 
use for the Germans anyway. Their dislike of their ally goes back to 
the days of the Kaiser Wilhelm’s “Yellow Peril” alarms and denuncia- 
tions of Asiatics, and the Japanese army remembers with resentment 
that it was German officers who instructed and equipped General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces so well that he was able to make them pay a heavy 
and totally unexpected price for the capture of Shanghai. Hitler twice 
deceived them in the past seven years—first, by entering with them into 
an Anti-Comintern Pact and then abruptly, in 1939, making a non- 
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agression agreement with Joseph Stalin; and second, by getting them 
into alliance, in 1940, and then attacking Russia without adequately 
notifying them. Incidentally, it was J who gave the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor in Washington the first warning that Hitler intended to attack Rus- 
sia. But, as he could not believe me, I doubt that he cabled the infor- 
mation to Tokyo. When the attack came, however, he assured me that 
his Government would fight, if war came, only for Japan. 

As a result of their territorial acquisitions the Japanese now have 
the advantage of holding an interior line. It is a long one, extending 
from the Arctic regions to the Solomons, below the Equator, and from 
there around Singapore to Burma, on the border of India. But our line 
is much longer. It is eight thousand miles from the coast of California 
to Australia alone. And we are holding the line with only part of our 
navy and a small fraction of our army. For we are making our major 
effort across the Atlantic, endeavoring first to knock Hitler out of the 
war. We have made some bad mistakes, the dominant one being the 
blunder of underestimating the Oriental enemy in both capacity and 
audacity. We as well as the Japanese have made miscalculations. But, 
while tactically we are on the defensive across the Pacific, strategically 
we are fighting offensively, for our forces are keeping the war on the 
enemy’s side of the ocean. 

In view of the relative paucity of their resources, the Japanese have 
suffered a far heavier toll of losses than we. To exploit their conquests 
shipping is essential, and our submarines and aircraft are doing to their 
merchant marine what Hitler’s long did to the British. They are keeping 
it fully occupied transporting troops and keeping them supplied; they 
are giving the Japanese little opportunity to profit from the rich con- 
quests they have made. 

There cannot be much doubt, as I have said, that the average Japa- 
nese was as greatly surprised as the average American at the quick and 
extensive successes of his country’s army and navy. But there are men 
in Japan who—unless they have changed their minds since speaking 
with me—do not doubt what the ultimate outcome will be. They cannot 
now, however, say what they think. They would be assassinated. Like 
many such Japanese, I tried to save their people from their militarists. 
It was because I worked with their far-seeing statesmen that such men 
kept me in their Government’s service up to the fatal end, December 7, 
1941, which took the American people with all they had—as never be- 
fore—into the worst war of all time. Admiral Nomura, with whom I 
sat that memorable Sunday at the Embassy in Washington, was one of 
the men who tried to keep his country—as well as ours—out of the 
conflict. It was because he was trying to do this that I continued to 
work with him. 
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Inter-American Economy 


And Post-War Reconstruction 


By RICHARD F. BEHRENDT 
School of Inter-American Affairs, University of New Mexico 


I. 
NTER-AMERICAN economic cooperation, for the first time in history, 
is now a reality: cooperation in the meaning of a coordinated pro- 
gram for the development of the natural and human resources of the 
Western Hemisphere through joint responsibility and for the mutual 
benefit of Latins and Anglo-Saxons. In the past, large development 
projects in Latin America were as a rule operated by outsiders who de- 
rived most of the benefits. The second World War with its pressing 
necessities has carried to realization ideas which up to a short time ago 
were often looked upon as impractical and unrealistic. Now, in many 
regions of Latin America, “natives” and “Yankees” are busily engaged 
in enlarging mines, plantations, and manufacturing plants, and in open- 
ing new ones; in building highways, railroads, port facilities, and air 
services; and in developing public utilities, public health, and social 
and educational institutions for the many thousands of workers who are 
being shifted to new regions where they are most urgently needed.' 
However, there seem to exist considerable uncertainty and difference 
of opinion as to the future of inter-American cooperation in the eco- 
nomic field, once the present war is won and international trade re- 
stored to some degree of normalcy. Two schools of thought, both ex- 
tremist, are especially articulate in this respect. One of them maintains 
that Latin America will always remain basically dependent on Europe, 
since, for natural reasons, it complements the productive capacity of the 
European countries rather than that of the United States. Therefore, it is 
pointed out, necessary though close inter-American cooperation is during 
the war, it cannot be expected to produce lasting results. Another, com- 
pletely contrary, school of thought believes that the Western Hemisphere 
can be made self-sufficient and thus independent of the fate of the rest 
of the world. 
Neither theory is accurate. The first exaggerates a fact which in the 
a has applied to some, but not all, of the Latin American countries. 
ere is little doubt but that the La Plata region generally speaking 
will always have to look at Europe as its principal natural market. On 
the other hand, all republics in the Caribbean area even before the 
present war depended on the United States for at least fifty per cent, 
and in some cases as much as eighty-five per cent, of their export trade. 
It seems safe to predict that particularly South America after the war 


1For details see Richard F. Behrendt, Inter-American Economic Cooperation: 
Problems, Recent Developments, and Prospects. A Syllabus. Albuquerque: School 
of Inter-American Affairs, University of New Mexico, 1943. 3rd revised edition. 
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will be able to export a larger share to the United States, as an effect of 
some of the development projects in the field of forestal and mining 
products which are now being carried out. 

On the other hand, no hemisphere self-sufficiency is possible or even 
desirable. It would seem impossible to obtain at acceptable price levels 
even within such a large and varied area as the Americas all commodi- 
ties necessary for sustaining under modern conditions the ever-more 
complicated system of modern industrialism. Aside from its economical- 
ly undesirable implications, a program of Pan-American self-sufficiency 
would meet with determined and well-understandable opposition in Latin 
America, for the simple reason that it would be interpreted as likely to 
deliver the Latin Americans completely into the hands of their economi- 
cally so much more advanced neighbor. It has always been an essential 
point of Latin American policy to maintain close relations with several 
major powers in order thus to neutralize any potential pre-eminence of 
any one of them. Any suggestion of a United States monopoly in 
participating in financing and organizing the future economic develo 
ment of Latin America to the exclusion of large outside elements, would 
appear obnoxious even to sincere friends of the cause of inter-American- 
ism and democracy among our neighbors. 

Finally, any idea of merely regional organization, even if embracing 
the entire Western Hemisphere, seems to this writer inadequate and 
dangerous. Inadequate, because the basic economic, social, and cul- 
tural trends of our time do not allow us any more to stop short of world 
organization, if we want to replace international anarchy by an adequate 
system of safeguarding the peace. Dangerous, because the building up 
of economies and political units of a regional character would encourage 
a trend toward a new kind of nationalism all over the world, a national- 
ism which would grow around certain areas, continents, and even the 
hemispheres, and which might eventually prove even more destructive 
than the merely territorial nationalisms which have harassed mankind 
for the last century. 


Il. 


Anyone contemplating the significance of present inter-American 
economic cooperation and its prospects will find himself facing a set of 
problems which must be expected to complicate the re-adjustment of 
inter-American and international relations after the war: 

1. The United States is now encouraging and actively promoting the 
greatest possible increase in the output in Latin America of raw mate- 
rials essential to the war effort such as rubber, tin, manganese, tungsten, 
antimony, copra, hemp, etc., materials which in normal times were sup- 
plied principally by producing regions in the Far East which are now 
temporarily over-run by the Japanese. After the war, those competitive 
producing regions in other parts of the world will resume production 
and exportation, under social and natural conditions which in the past 
have proved to be more favorable than those of Latin America. 

2. Synthetic production of rubber, oil, quinine, nitrate, and other 
products is now being developed in large industrial countries, of both 
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the Axis and the United Nations, under the pressure of the war emer- 
gency requirements. These artificial industries may constitute a tre- 
mendous competition to Latin America’s natural products when demand 
will relapse to a more or less normal level. 

3. At present, it seems to be inevitable to undertake in Latin Amer- 
ica a great many different lines of production in order te satisfy both 
the war requirements of the United Nations and the internal demand of 
the Latin American countries which cannot now rely on outside sup- 
plies because of restricted consumers’ goods production in the United 
States and Britain and the shortage of shipping space. This comprehen- 
sive program of economic development which at first sight offers many 
promising aspects, implies also a certain dissipation of the limited labor 
and capital resources of Latin America among a great many different 
lines of enterprise only a few of which can be expected to be self- 
sustaining after the war. 

4. After the close of belligerent activities, there will undoubtedly 
arise a huge need for foodstuffs to feed the starving masses of Europe 
and Asia and for materials to rebuild the destroyed areas. This need. 
if converted into effective demand by making adequate funds available. 
can be expected to maintain boom conditions throughout the Western 
Hemisphere for a few years. Nevertheless, such prosperity is bound to 
be ephemeral unless adequate measures are taken for permanently rais- 
ing the purchasing power and standard of living of large masses of 
people who hitherto even in normal times were hardly more than po- 
tential consumers. 

5. The present mushroom expansion of mining, forestal, and manu- 
facturing production in Latin America has become feasible through the 
extraordinary protection afforded it by the disruption of international 
transportation and the temporary disappearance of the principal com- 
petitor regions as suppliers of the United Nations. After the war, the 
greatest possible extent of international free trade will be one of the 
basic necessities of world reconstruction. Any hope for lasting peace 
is futile unless we realize this clearly and act accordingly. However, 
such a policy will entail the gradual abandonment of all such new in- 
dustries which are incapable of ultimately meeting foreign competition 
on an equal footing. 

6. To judge from the state in January, 1943, the post-war physical 
productive capacity of the United States will be more than twice that 
of the most prosperous pre-war year (1929). This will mean increased 
competition to the newly developed manufacturing industries in Latin 
America and increased necessity of exportation from this country 
which, in the long run, can be attained only by increased importation. 

From all this, the following conclusion must be drawn: a tremendous 
over-production and dislocation of production and population is bound 
to result within a relatively short time after the war unless an adequate 
policy of economic world cooperation is pursued. Such a policy will 
not only have to provide for a collective planning of international mar- 
keting acceptable to all the major exporting countries and for preven- 
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old-fashioned lines of imperialistic expansion and the subjugation of 
the weaker by the strongest will soon have to admit that the nations of 
the Americas are pursuing a new line. There is no doubt that a very 
great and difficult task is still ahead of us: a task which consists not only 
in the mapping of actual plans, but also in the elimination of old preju- 
dices and the creation of an attitude of mutual understanding among 
the broad masses of the peoples. It is our task to create a public opinion 
strong enough to support and, if necessary, to enforce a future policy 
which will entail partial and momentary sacrifices on the part of some 
for the sake of general and permanent gains for all. 

Present-day inter-Americanism thus understood is a rehearsal for 
even greater things to come. It is becoming more likely every day that 
the Americas will be called upon to act as leaders in the post-war devel- 
opment toward a new type of world organization which is indispensable 
if we want to avoid another global war with the final destruction of our 
common civilization. 


A Prayer 


By RUSSELL J. CLINCHY, D.D. 
Minister, The Center Church, Hartford, Conn. 


We Pray ror AMERICA— 

Not alone because she is a land between two oceans, rich in soil and 
substance. All lands possess treasures of the earth. 

Not alone because her power awes the nations; her might stretches 
across the seven seas; or that her word silences the sound of lesser 
voices. The merciful dust of the centuries has covered grandeurs once 
as great as hers. 

Not alone because this is our fatherland to whom devotion shall be 
given forever. There breathes no man with soul so dead that he owns 
no native land. 

We Pray ror AMERICA— 

Because the age-old hope of humanity for freedom was here first 
made manifest in men and laws dedicated to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Because for generations she opened her arms to all who sought haven 
from oppression; a new chance for life; and a place of earth upon 
which human dignity could be proclaimed. 

Because here is established that freedom, acknowledging God as its 
Author, which grants to each man, without distinction as to color, or 
class, or creed, equal justice under law; liberty of conscience; and the 
holy privilege of worshiping the Eternal God in spirit and in truth. 

Because America—now fighting for the right—if she be willing to 
use the power of the victory to be the servant and not the master of 
mankind, may lead the nations into that world community of all hu- 
manity which has been the quest of the enlightened and the free of all 
the ages. 

We Pray For AMERICA. 
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Books for the Times 


New ConstTITUTIONAL Harmony: A PAN-AMERICANADIAN PANo- 
RAMA. By George Jaffin. New York, Columbia Law Review, 1942. 


Pp. 53. 


This 53-page pamphlet, a reprint of an article in the Columbia Law 
Review, deals with constitutional problems as developed in the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. Unlike the field of civil law and com- 
mon law conceptions, as to which the possibilities of reconcilement be- 
tween the Latin-American countries and the others is very slight, the 
author contends that “for more than a century constitutional law has 
been the common language of the Americas.” In this field, he points 
out that the United States and Canada may now have much to learn 
from constitutional developments in the Latin-American Republics. He 
gives a valuable and interesting description and discussion of the trend 
towards inclusion of social and economic rights in the bills of rights 
in the modern Constitutions of Uruguay, Cuba and other Republics; 
and he also treats of the machinery for enforcement of these rights by 
means of legal machinery such as the amparo, the accidén publica, the 
recurso and other forms of process. Those who are now interested in 
introducing discussion of peace terms, and of a new international order 
which shall widen the scope of the human rights to be protected by 


international law, will find this a stimulating pamphlet. 
CuarLes WARREN. 


THE Mopern GoveRNMENT 1N Action. By Ernest S. Griffith. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1942. pp. 91. $1.00. 


This volume, by the director of the legislative reference service of 
the Library of Congress, is a summary of lectures delivered at Swarth- 
more College. It is the briefest, most penetrating analysis of the effect 
of technology upon the structure and functions of government which 
this reviewer has seen. 

Assuming that the rise of technology has created instability in the 
institutional designs of society, Dr. Griffith seeks to examine the domi- 
nant characteristics of the underlying or “emergent cultural synthesis” 
of today in order to determine the nature of government. The possibility 
of plenty, the interlocking nature of machine production and the spe- 
cialization of the individual and the group are aspects of technology 
which modify the nature of governmental processes. 

Specialization, says Dr. Griffith, places a premium on technical com- 
petence and brings about the partial nature of individual experience. He 
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sees far-reaching political and governmental consequences of these facts. 

Our inherited social pattern includes a system of individual re. 
wards to increase effort, emphasis on political rights, and the use of 
money as an instrument of power over goods and services. The divi- 
sion of government into legislative, executive and judicial departments 
is no longer adequate, he thinks. In a “Christian integralism,” he be- 
lieves government must organize (1) value formation and adoption; 
(2) leadership; (3) ways and means of implementing and reflecting 
public opinion; (4) planning of means; (5) adjustment between groups 
in accordance with the plan, and (6) research. 

The volume is substantial in its analysis and provocative in its thesis, 

F. Douctass. 


iUROPE, Russia AND THE Future. By G. D. H. Cole. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. pp. 225 and index. $2.00. 


Professor Cole has long been known in scholarly circles as a dis- 
\inguished British Socialist, a liberal economist of the first rank and one 
of the greatest constructive minds of our generation. Now director of 
the Nuffield College of Social Reconstruction, he is currently engaged in 
blue-printing the post-war era and this provocative volume forms an 
important contribution to the subject. 

It is Professor Cole’s contention that Capitalism is already in its last 
sasps and that any attempt at rebuilding a world order on a capitalistic 
basis is consequently predestined to failure. He holds that the Soviet 
Union must be given equal voice with America and Britain in reshaping 
European institutions, that the continent must be divided into several 
great states resting on secure economic foundations with supra-national 
zovernments holding economic rivalries in check and that Democratic 
Socialism alone can prevent further holocaust. Many will agree with 
him; more will not. All, however, will find his book highly stimulating. 

Lowe. Racatz. 


Victory Is Not Enoucu. By Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer. New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company. pp. 322. Index. $3.00. 


A good reporter records what he sees without regard to how it 
pleases the reader. Although the reader cannot place himself in exactly 
the same position as the reporter, he will read the reports with interest 
and respect. 

All this is by way of preface to say that the author of Victory Is Not 
Enough has done a superb piece of international reporting on a vast 
scale. Out of a long and wide experience as a European observer he has 
drawn his facts and impressions of current history and implications. If 
the reader is passionately devoted to his own opinions and swayed by 
wishful thinking, he may find it hard to accept the author’s conclusions. 
They are provokingly realistic and clairvoyant in the sense of clear 
thinking. Rarely has an honest book better right to a generous sympa- 
thetic hearing. 
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Mr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer presents a vivid blue print of post-war 
conditions in a way that should challenge the attention and the sense 
of responsibility of the Governments of the United Nations when victory 
comes. He believes that civil conflicts and anarchy in the Axis occupied 
countries can be averted only by the most carefully matured plans. He 
doubts the wisdom of a universal world government and favors a con- 
federation of regional federations in Europe. His diagnosis and his 
prophecies equally deserve earnest and respectful consideration. The 
book is one that deserves to be read together with The Lost Peace by 


Harold Butler, another competent and honest international observer. 
P. M. B. 


How to Win THE Peace. By C. J. Hambro. New York, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. pp. 384. Index. $3.00. 


No European statesman possesses a more intimate knowledge of in- 
ternational affairs or a greater idealism than the President of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, who for many years has been intimately associated 
with the League of Nations. His book is an outstanding contribution to 
the clearer understanding of the problems of post-war reconstruction 
and organization. It has special interest as an authoritative account of 
the nature and functions of the League of Nations, though the author’s 
passion and devotion to the League may possibly vitiate somewhat the 
value of his conclusions. Mr. Hambro has very definite constructive 
proposals which should receive respectful consideration by other states- 
men who, like Mr. Hambro, are equally determined that we must win 
the peace as well as the war.—P. M. B. 


Race, Reason AnD RuspisH. A PRIMER OF Race BioLocy. By Gunnar 
Dahlberg. Translated from the Swedish by Lancelot Hogben. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1942. pp. 240. $2.25. 


Man’s Most Dancerous Mytu: THE Fautacy or Race. By M. F. Ash- 
ley Montagu. New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. pp. 216. 
$2.25. 


Since we divide the human species into racial and other groups, a 
study of causes of group differences is just now of very real concern. 
What scientific basis is there in the Nazi assumption of “Nordic supe- 
riority?” What is to be gained by attempts to maintain “racial purity?” 
And, especially, is it true that any existing group inferiority is due to 
heredity rather than social environment and education? 

The former of the two books, written by a member of the faculty in 
the University of Uppsala, Sweden, is an elementary book on biology 
in the field of genetics, illustrated with cuts and diagrams. The author 
finds many a fallacy in popular ideas on heredity. “In the last resort,” 
he says, “no opinion can stand up to the unanimous verdict of science.” 

The other book, dealing with some anthropological concepts of race, 
says “It is good practice from time to time to hang a question mark on 
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the things one takes most for granted.” Whereupon the author goes on 
to examine racial concepts in the light of recent sound science. Most of 
the physical differences he finds, are not due to heredity in the first 
place, but environment, perhaps for ages. Furthermore he finds no evi- 
dence that mental ability and cultural achievements are in any way as- 
sociated with the genes linked with those for physical characteristics. 
The author recommends education in tolerance and away from fear 
of each other. 

Both books are scientific and logical. They culminate, withal, in 
findings so humane that they are worth the reading by all persons con- 
cerned with founding a better world.—M. S. C. 


Staves Neep No Leapers. An Answer to the Fascist Challenge to Edu- 
cation. By Walter M. Kotschnig. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1943. pp. 284. $2.75. 


“An ‘eerie twilight,’ concealing as much of the war as it reveals, 
prevents us from viewing the import and tragedy of the war in all its 
depth,” says Dr. Kotschnig. In this “unreal world” few have grasped 
the “spiritual sense” of the conflict. Postwar order, he thinks, must be 
based on something more than a redistribution of raw materials, the ex- 
tension of social security laws and a consideration of man as an object 
rather than a living being full of hopes and aspirations. This is a war, 
the author thinks, in which each nation is passing on to ever new genera- 
tions what it holds to be most important and most valuable. Dr. Kotsch- 
nig searches for constructive measures in the postwar period designed 
to strengthen an awareness of and a loyalty to the civilizing ideas and 
ways of life which we are now defending and to reeducate the warped 
minds and emotions of Fascist youth who were among the first victims 
of the barbarian revolt. Dr. Kotschnig sees the need of a permanent in- 
ternational education authority as the focal point of cultural and intel- 
lectual cooperation on a scale never known before. In analysis, fact, 
and constructive proposal the volume is must reading for those inter- 
ested in the fundamentals of cultural relations.—Paut F. Douctass. 


Peace AND War. Unitep States Foreicn Poticy, 1931-1941. The De- 
partment of State. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942. 
pp. 144. 25c. 


This is a preliminary publication—the narrative introduction to a 
collection of documents embracing the dynamic decade just past and 
covering the background to America’s entry into the present conflict. 
The collection itself is scheduled for early distribution. This book re- 
veals, in general, that responsible officials in Washington were fully 
aware of the crises developing in Europe and in Asia but that they were 
in no position to take positive stands lest they embroil the country in 
controversies which the public might be unwilling to support. Whether 
sufficient effort was made to educate the public to the mounting danger 
of storm destined so soon to engulf it will undoubtedly remain a moot 
point to the end of time.—LoweE.i Racatz. 
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Peace PLANs AND AMERICAN Cuoices. By Arthur C. Millspaugh. Wash- 
ington, The Brookings Institution, 1942. pp. 107. $1.00. 


Much wisdom is compacted in this small volume. The author surveys 
the main peace plans with Olympian calm and severe judicial objectivity. 
In fact, by presenting so fairly the arguments for and against each pro- 
posal, Mr. Millspaugh leaves one in a state of suspended judgment and 
animation. The merit of this methode contradictoire consists in com- 
pelling one to go further and do one’s own thinking as thoroughly and 
conscientiously as the author. It is a book that deserves most careful 
reading.—P. M. B. 


Our Ace or Unreason. By Franz Alexander, M.D. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1942. pp. 359, index. $3.00. 


Dr. Alexander, born and educated in Budapest, Hungary, since 1932 
Director of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, writes here an as- 
tonishingly readable study of the history of political thought, the theory 
of emotional disturbances and their psychological interpretation. 

It is an encouraging book, especially the last two chapters, on the 
Aspects of War and Peace, and the Conclusion, which are written in 
familiar language and an incisive style. 

“Conscience,” he says, which operates mostly within nations, “is 
not inherited but is the result of education powerfully supported by re- 
ligion, . . . There is no reason to assume that education might not 
develop an international conscience. . . . Such education would depend 
upon an international organization of nations. . . . A future federation of 
nations must realize that masses and groups can be welded . . . only by 
an initial show of force. By degrees an international conscience will 
emerge which will reduce the role of force to a minimum,” as it now 
does within nations. 

His final word is, “To devise a blueprint of a new order without pre- 
paring men emotionally to live in it is a futile undertaking.”—M. S. C. 


Goats For America. A Budget of Our Needs and Resources. By 
Stuart Chase. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. pp. 134. 
$1.00. 


This small book, number two in the “When the War Ends” series, 
undertakes to show what is needed in goods and services in order that 
every man, woman and child in this country may be properly fed, 
clothed, sheltered, educated and kept healthy. The author balances this 
list of needs with our ability to produce and finds that according to the 
budget we can meet all of these needs and have a good surplus left for 
other uses. 

‘The final chapter, “The Road is Forward,” is especially pungent and 
encouraging. 

“We are, I think,” says Mr. Chase, “heading deeper into a mixed 
economy, where government takes the responsibility of over-all plan- 
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ning for full employment, but where big business, little business, co- 
operative associations, and that vast zone of non-profit enterprise— 
churches, clubs, foundations, universities and the like—all share the 
field.” 

Another book is planned to follow this one, which will develop the 
“mixed economy” idea.—M. S. C. 


Pians For A Post-War Wortp. Compiled by Julia E. Johnson. Pp. 
238. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. $1.25. 


This new volume of “The Reference Shelf” contains statements and 
quotations from some thirty persons—officials, group representatives, 
and individuals—on plans for the world after this war is won. 
cover a field stretching from the realism of Vice President Wallace to 
the oriental philosophy of C. Jinarajadasa, a theosophist, of India. 

A 23-page classified bibliography vastly increases the value of the 
book as a reference text. Like all books compiled by Miss Johnson, 
this one is well and accurately annotated.—M. S. C. 


A Stupy oF War. By Quincy Wright. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Two volumes. Pp. 1552, including fifty-four appen- 
dices and index. $15.00. 


No one in the United States has devoted more conscientious study to 
the problem of war, or rendered finer service in helping to create a 
more intelligent understanding of international problems than Professor 
Quincy Wright. His two volume work on war represents the results of 
most thorough study and constitutes what German scholarship would 
praise as a veritable grundlager. It contains immensely valuable fac- 
tual material illustrated by many illuminating graphs. 

Concerning the interpretation of this data, men’s minds will differ in 
their appreciation. They certainly will not agree with all of the author’s 
views about the causes of war, the prevention of war, and the organiza- 
tion of international order. They will be grateful, however, for this out- 
standing scholarly contribution as well as the international mindedness 


of the author.—P. M. B. 


Brazit Unper Varcas. By Karl Lowenstein. Pp. 376 and index. New 
York, Macmillan, 1942. $2.75. 


As a study in Political Science, this book, objective and readable, has 
particular appeal to the student of government. It is, at the same time, 
a presentation of the most important of our South American neighbors. 
Brazil and not Argentina is now the leader among the countries to the 
south of us, believes this author. Its regime, theoretically a democratic 
republic, is now, not totalitarian like Germany and our ally, Russia, but 
definitely authoritarian. It is what the French call a régime personnel 
whose powers rest upon a very broad basis of popular acceptance. 

Vargas is responsive to public opinion; Brazilian tolerance and irony 
would not fit well into any fanaticism, like actual Fascism. 
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The functioning of this government, its courts and the dynamics of 
social life are well shown here and combine to make up a realistic pic- 
ture of Brazil as it is today.—M. S. C. 


BiueNnosE, A Portrait oF Nova Scotia. By Dorothy Duncan. Pp. 
266 and index. New York, Harper, 1942. $3.00. 


Not entirely a guide book nor a love story nor a history, this book 
succeeds in combining all three and adds delightful word portraits of 
Nova Scotians. The author, an American girl, has learned to love and 
appreciate this, the country of her adoption. She finds the native char- 
acter vivid, positive and virtuous; the land dramatic. “When an ocean 
meets land that runs sharply to resist it—the way it does in California 
and Dalmatia and on this coast in Nova Scotia—I will not trade it for 
anybody else’s favorite spot on the globe. The ultimate drama of con- 
flict is here in the endless fight of the sea to beat down these immovable 
granites.” 

Intimate, well illustrated and with good end-paper maps, the book 
seems to be destined to build another bridge of appreciation between 
Canada and the United States—M. S. C. 


Post-MorTEM ON Mataya. By Virginia Thompson. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. pp. 323. $3.00. 


What fundamental defect lay at the root of the military disaster 
of Malaya and explains the apparent inability of the civil administration 
to cope with the emergencies of war and the negative attitude of the 
civil populations as a whole? Miss Thompson asks this question and 
proceeds to show that the local and temporary inferiority in men and 
machines is not sufficient explanation of the catastrophe. Her answer, 
stated almost in the form of an accusation, is that Britain had not given 
the resident peoples enough of a stake in the country to make it worth 
their while to defend British rule. British rule in Malaya, she alleges, 
was characterized by an avoidance of fundamental issues. “The root 
of the evil,” she concludes, “lay in the purely economic form of imperial- 
ism which developed and which failed to weld the peoples of the country 
into a Malayan nation.” The thesis which she presents with documen- 
tary facts is disturbing at the same time that it points to the need of 
more enlightened policies.—PauL F. Douc.ass. 


AGENDA FOR A Postwar Wor.p. By J. B. Condliffe. New York, W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc. pp. 232. Index. $2.50. 


Professor Condliffe approaches the postwar problems realistically 
and in no doctrinaire manner. His attitude is quite as much that of a 
practical engineer as an economist. His views concerning such subjects 
as social security, agricultural surpluses, regionalism, access to raw 
materials and reparations are of special interest and value. It is a book 


well worth reading.—P. M. B 
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Basis FOR PEACE IN THE Far East. By Nathaniel Peffer. New York, 
Harper’s, 1942. pp. 263 and index. $2.50. 


“We are at war the world over,” says Mr. Peffer, “because of events 
lying in Eastern Asia.” Whatever may be true of Europe’s wars, he 
thinks we shall never be able to keep out of wars in Asia—if there are to 
be more wars in Asia. Yet he believes that, unlike Europe, the political 
problem in the East is not yet complicated by any insuperable hatreds 
or memory of ancient wrongs. All its problems can be solved. 

The book, therefore, proceeds ably to discuss the Asiatic countries, 
islands and settlements, their legitimate needs and America’s role in the 
economic and social development of the entire Far East. 

Obviously such a book, so ably presented, must be included in any 
study of the post-war world.—M.S.C. 


A Permanent Unitep Nations. By Amos J. Peaslee. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1942. pp. 146. $1.50. 


Writing as a seasoned international lawyer, Mr. Peaslee elaborates 
the thesis that “no safe plans for the post-war world can be made with- 
out considering Germany’s record as a sovereign member of the Society 
of Nations.” People who erect governments which constantly menace 
the remainder of the human family must expect to forfeit the right of 
sovereign nationality he argues. His solution is real power, with ade- 
quate means to exercise that power, vested in a permanent United Na- 


tions and organized under a written constitution which provides power 
to administer “temporarily or permanently those areas whose inhabi- 
tants cannot safely be entrusted with sovereignty.” The author was a 
major in the first world war and gained an especial knowledge of Ger- 
man methods as chief counsel for the American claimants in the Black 
Tom and Kingsland sabotage cases.—Paut F. Douctass. 


PROBLEMS OF THE DANuBE Basin. By C. A. Macariney. New York, 
Macmillan, 1942. pp. 157, index. $1.25. 


Finished in the fall of 1941, this neat little pocket-sized volume is 
still an excellent guide to the problems of the basin of the Danube, 
which will surely come up again in any post-war settlement. 

The scope of the human problems can best be sensed from the fact 
that along the Danube live eleven different peoples, each with its own 
language, and some fifteen other languages are to be heard in the towns 
and villages along its course. Every stage of economic development 
from that of the time of Trajan to the most modern technical develop- 
ment are to be seen among the Danubian races. 

The important underlying factors which the author thinks will sur- 
vive the present day concern boundaries and political aspirations. 

Mr. Macartney has gained his knowledge from his services as Vice- 
Consul in Vienna and also with the Intelligence Department of the 
League of Nations.—M. S. C. 
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British _Foreicn Powicy. Its FoRMULATION IN Recent Years. By 
R. Victor Langford. Washington, American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1942. pp. 220 and index. $3.00. 


The author, formerly enrolled in the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, holds that students of contemporary history have 
failed to give adequate attention to the matter of how British foreign 
policy has been formulated and here seeks, with indifferent success, to 
fill the void. The Monarch, the Cabinet, the Foreign Secretary, the 
Prime Minister and other Ministers and their specific roles in shaping 
national courses of action in specific cases during the past half century 
are considered in turn with the rather commonplace but perfectly logi- 
cal finding that each plays his part, sometimes great and sometimes 
small, in accordance with the exigencies of the situation over which no 
individual, no matter how exalted his position, normally has great con- 
trol—LoweLi Racatz. 


AMERICA AND THE Axis War. By Denys Smith. New York, Macmillan, 
1942. pp. 416 and index. $3.00. 


Among the many books written by journalists and commentators this 
by the British correspondent in Washington of the London Daily Tele- 
graph and Morning Post is among the most interesting. 

It covers the period between Versailles and Pearl Harbor, and, 
though amply annotated in footnotes, is, as you read, eloquent, swift 


and accurate reporting. The book is, therefore, good contemporary 
history with a tang of British wit. Mr. Smith’s years of residence in 
the United States give him an appreciation of the American public as 
well as that of England.—M. S. C. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1941. Edited by Arthur P. Whittaker. An 
Annual Survey, No. 1. New York, Columbia University Press, 1942. 
pp. 230 and index. $3.00. 


The increasing importance of and interest in relations between the 
countries in the western hemisphere make this an appropriate and 
timely work. It covers the calendar year 1941 and reports upon Canada, 
the United States and all Latin America. The past half century of our 
relations is reviewed as a preparation for consideration of the year just 
passed. It closes with an excellent summary and forecast for the future. 
Valuable appendices and maps complete the value of this beginning of a 


series which, we understand and hope, is to continue through the years. 
M. S. C. 


Itaty From By Richard G. Massock. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. pp. 392 and index. $3.00. 


“Inside” accounts by members of the Fourth Estate who chanced to 
be stationed in Europe during the stirring thirties have enjoyed great 
vogue in recent months and such foreign correspondents as have not 
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already joined in reaping the golden harvest attending mass distribution 
of books to a curious but fickle public are hastening to do so before 
fleeting interest in the subject lags. 

Mr. Massock, who served as an Associated Press representative in 
the homeland of Fascism while the present war was on the make, here 
presents a popular account of the new Italy in its second, imperialistic 
phase and predicts the speedy downfall of Mussolini, the misguided ad- 
venturer who fumbled his cards. There is little in the volume not al- 
ready known to students of current history—even the internment of 
American newspaper men including the author has been fully recorded 
in the daily press. The work will, however, doubtless gain a transitory 
following in ladies’ clubs and reading circles, for which purpose it is 
admirably Racatz. 


From Barter TO Stavery. The Economic Relation of Portugal and 
the Indians to the Settlement of Brazil, 1500-1580. By Alexander 
Marchant. Pp. 151 and index. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. $1.50. 


This book sheds light on Portuguese and European customs and 
habits during the fifteen hundreds as well as upon other facts in the 
past of our neighbor, Brazil. 


America IN A Wortp aT War. By William B. Brown, Maxwell S. 
Stewart and Walter E. Myer. Pp. 322 and index. New York, Silver 
Burdett, 1942. $1.80. 


A clearly printed, lavishly illustrated text-book for young people, this 
is also worth the attention of anybody who wishes to have a good sum- 
mary of the policies and resources of this country. It takes the theme 
of Democracy as its motive and builds the story around that, very clearly 
and objectively. 


BEHIND THE Face oF Japan. By Upton Close. New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1942. pp. 417 and index. $4.00. 


With an extra chapter or two at the beginning and end this book is 
essentially the same as one published in 1935. It gains considerable 
importance from the fact that the author has, since the earlier book. 
become Far Eastern Commentator for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany.—M. S. C. 


Wortp GoverRNMENT. By Oscar Newfang. New York, Barnes & Noble. 
1942. pp. 227. $2.00. 


Culminating in a “suggested formula for use at the end of the war,” 
and a “Suggested revision of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
into a world federal government,” this new book of Mr. Newfang’s is a 
fit successor to his numerous other works on the bases of world peace 


and order.—M. S. C. 
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DocuMENTS ON AMERICAN Foreicn Retations, Vor. IV. July, 1941- 
June, 1942. Edited by Leland M. Goodrich with the collaboration 
of S. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation, 1942. $3.75. 


Including speeches as well as official documents, this volume is an- 
other comprehensive account of the political and economical relations 
of the United States and other countries during the critical period when 
this country found itself involved in a second world war. It is expertly 
collected and edited. 


“Education, rather than propaganda is the only real basis for world 

ce... . Back of the representatives of the United States in foreign 
fields must be the right type of education among American citizens. 
We need more cultural background. This is an important factor in 
international understanding and peace between nations.” 


William Mather Lewis (at 38th annual convention of Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Md. 
Washington). 


I cannot get rid of a conviction—a conviction which has come to me 
in a long life of contemplation and active participation in State affairs 
—that the path of reformation, the path to a solution and redemption, 
leads through the cultivation, the purification and enrichment of the 
human personality. In it and through it the Divine light shines most 
brightly into this dark world. . 


FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS 
From preface to the German edition of his Holism and Evolution. 
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Doors to Latin America 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. THe NATIONAL PERIOD 
Latin America, U. S. A. By Elmer T. Clark and Henry C. Spencer. 


(New York: Joint Division of Education and Cultivation, Board of 
Missions and Church Extension, The Methodist Church, 1942. Pp. 
62. Map. $.25.) 

Methodist activities and leaders in Puerto Rico, the Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba, Florida, and Southwestern United States. 

Tue Mexico I Lixe. By J. Frank Dobie. (Dallas: University Press in 
Dallas, 1942. Pp. xvi, 301. $2.75.) 

A reprint of the earlier book entitled Tongues of the Monte (1935), 
dealing with the author’s pack-mule trip across Northern Mexico; told 
in typical Dobie style. 

Tue Braziuian Literature. By David Miller Driver. (New 
York: Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1942. Pp. 190.) 

A study of the Indian influence in Brazilian poetry and prose fiction 
from the colonial period to the present; with a good bibliography. 
EpEN oF THE Americas. (New York: The National Council Protestant 

Episcopal Church, 1942. Pp. 24. Illus. Map. $.15.) 

A brief description of the Episcopalian Church in the West Indies; 
well illustrated. 

FisHEs OF WESTERN SoutH America. By Carl H. Eigerman and Wil- 
liam Roy Allen. (Lexington: University of Kentucky, 1942. Pp. 
xvi, 494. Illus. Map.) 

A superb, scholarly, scientific and detached study covering the inter- 
Cordilleran and Amazonian lowlands of Peru and the high Pampas of 
Peru, Bolivia and Northern Chile; with excellent illustrations and 
sketches. 

An ANTHOLOGY oF CoNTEMPORARY LATIN AMERICAN Poetry. Edited 
by Dudley Fitts. (Norfolk, Conn.: editorial New Direction, 1942. 
Pp. xxii, 667. $3.50.) 

A well selected collection of poetry of today, printed in the original 
language and in English translation; with an appendix of biographical 
and bibliographical notes. 

LaBor 1n Latin America. A Survey. By Ernesto Galarza. (Washing- 
ton: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 16.) 

A brief, concise summary of conditions among Latin American work- 
ers and their families. 

ProneerInG Curist Cute. ByAgnes Graham. (Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1942. Pp. 160. Illus. $.50.) 

A brief history of the growth of the Baptist Church and the progress 
of its activities in Chile; with a list of Baptist missionaries in Chile. 
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Tue A.B.C. or Latin America. By Frank Henius. 
David McKay Co., 1942. Pp. 134. $1.50.) 
A handbook for quick reference for essential (non-historical) facts 
about Latin American countries today. 


SrraTEGIC MATERIALS IN HEMISPHERE DeFense. By M. S. Hessel, W. J. 
Murphy, and F. A. Hessel. With a section on petroleum by H. J. 
Wasson. (New York: Hastings House, 1942. Pp. xviii, 235. Illus. 
$2.50.) 

A discussion of the sources, uses, and needs of fourteen strategic 
and fifteen critical materials essential to the United States war effort, 
and the relation of Latin America to these materials; well illustrated by 
diagrams, etc. 

EDUCATION IN THE LaTIN AMERICAN Countries. Educational Yearbook 
of the International Institute of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Edited by /. L. Kandel. (New York: Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. xxx, 410. $3.70.) 
An invaluable and timely series of articles on educational systems 

in the Latin American republics written by authorities in each country. 


Lanps oF Contrast. (New York: The National Council Protestant 
Episcopalian Church, 1942. Pp. 23. Illus. Map. $.15.) 

A brief discussion of the Episcopal Church in Mexico; well illus- 
trated. 

THe Great CENTURY IN THE AMERICAS, AUSTRALASIA AND AFRICA. 
A.D. 1800-A.D. 1914. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. xii, 533. Maps. $4.00.) 

Volume five in A History of the Expansion of Christianity, which 

includes Catholic and Protestant activities in Latin America (Pp. 68- 

129) ; with a detailed bibliography and extensive documentation. 


Tue Latin American Circuit. By Elizabeth M. Lee and Alfred W. 
Wasson. (New York: Joint Division of Education and Cultivation, 
Board of Missions and Church Extension, The Methodist Church, 
1943. Pp. 190. Map. $.25.) 

Methodist activities and leaders in several Latin American countries; 
with statistical appendices. 

Focus on Latin America. By Dorothy F. McConnell. (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1942. Pp. 48. Illus. Map. $.25.) 

Evangelical missions and missionary activities in Latin American 
countries; profusely illustrated. 

Tates From Latin America. By Frank S. Mead. (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1942. Pp. 80. Illus. $.50.) 

Stories of Latin American scenes, with emphasis on evangelical mis- 
sions and missionaries; excellently illustrated. 

Souprerinc For Curist Cute. By Edith Nanz. (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1942. Pp. 93. $.50.) 

A brief story of the Soldiers’ and Gospel Mission in South America 
and especially in Chile. 
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Mexican Ort. A Symbol of Recent Trends in International Relations. 
By Harlow S. Person. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
Pp. vi, 83. $1.50.) 

A presentation of the background and factual interpretation neces- 
sary to an understanding of Mexican expropriation of United States’ 
oil properties; with two documentary appendices dealing with the settle. 
ment. 


Latin America. Countrysides and United Regions. By Robert S. Platt. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943. Pp. x, 564. 
Illus. Maps. $4.00.) 

A delightful and valuable picture of life in selected regions in Latin 
America, by a geographical expert familiar with the lands and peoples 
to the South; profusely and excellently illustrated with photographs and 
maps. 

A Latin AMERICAN Speaks. By Luis Quintanilla. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. x, 268. $2.50.) 

A Mexican looks at the Americas from the point of view of national 
conditions, Inter-American relations, and the Americas’ international 
role; interestingly written. 


ADVENTURE SouTtH. By Sullivan C. Richardson. (Detroit: Arnold- 
Powers, Inc., 1942. Pp. 330. Illus. Map. $3.50.) 
The adventures of three men and a car who blazed a trail (1940-41), 
over the Pan-American highway from the United States to Cape Horn; 
excellently illustrated and interestingly told. 


Tue CHILEAN Poputar Front. By John Reese Stevenson. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Pp. vi, 155. $1.50.) 
A summary and analysis of Chilean political and economic develop- 
ment since 1920 with an evaluation of the leaders and policies. 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN Cross. (New York: The National Council Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, 1943. Pp. 30. Illus. Map. $.15.) 
A brief discussion of the Episcopal Church in Brazil; well illustrated. 


2. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


DocuMENTs ON AMERICAN ForeIGN RELATIONS. Volume IV. July, 1941- 
June, 1942. Edited by Leland M. Goodrich, with the collaboration 
of S. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1942. Pp. xlviii, 899. $3.75.) 

An extremely useful collection of source material on United States’ 
relations with other countries; with a section on the Western Hemi- 
sphere (Pp. 279-468). 

Tue Unitep States AND Mexico. Two Nations, One Ideal. By Vin- 
cente Lombardo Toledano. (New York: Council for Pan-American 
Democracy, 1942. Pp. 22. Illus. $.05.) 

A brief history of the struggle for freedom and democracy in the 
two countries, by the President of the Latin American Confederation of 
Labor. 
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3. MISCELLANEOUS 


DISCUSSION AND PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR ADULTS ON LATIN AMERICA. 
By Wesley M. Carr and Margaret W. Taylor. (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1942. Pp. 63. $.25.) 

Suggestions for a study of Evangelical missions and missionaries in 
Latin America, to be used especially with On This Foundation by W. 
Stanley Rycroft. 

A Primary TEACHER’s GuipE oN Soutn America. By Blanche Hoke. 
(New York: Friendship Press, 1942. Pp. 48. $.25.) 

Subject matter for a unit of work on South America to accompany 
Little South American by Nina Millen; dealing largely with missions 
and missionaries. 

Soncs OF THE Unitep Nations. Anthems of Our Allies. Compiled and 
edited by Alex N. Kramer. (New York: Edwards Music Company, 
1942. Pp. 48. $.50.) 

Music for the national anthems of thirty-two allied countries with 
words in the original language and in English. 

Seeing Our Wortp THRoucH Maps. By Edith Putnam Parker. (Chi- 
cago Heights: Weber Costello Company, 1942. Pp. 42. Illus. Maps. 
$1.25.) 

A discussion of the use of maps and photographs in the study and 
teaching of Western Hemisphere problems; with superb photographs 
and maps. 

Uricn’s Periopicat Directory. A Classified Guide to a Selected List 
of Current Periodicals. Inter-American Edition. Edited by Carolyn 
4 ‘ aa (New York: R. R. Bowker Company, 1943. Pp. xvi, 314. 

10.00. 

A listing and brief discussion of 5,880 useful periodicals published 
in the Western Hemisphere, with special headings and analyzations in 
English and Spanish. 

SCULPTURE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. (New York: International 
Business Machine Corp., 1942.) Pp. 326. Illus. 

Examples of sculpture and brief life sketches of sculptors of each 
country in the Western Hemisphere, with a brief summary of the art- 
istic development of each nation; excellently illustrated. 

Ampassapors IN WuiTeE. A story of American tropical medicine. By 
Charles Morrow Wilson. (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942.) 
Pp. xii, 372, Illus. Maps. $3.50. 

The epic and romantic picture of medicine in the American tropics 
which has a great bearing upon contemporary South American prob- 
lems and international relations; excellently illustrated with photo- 


graphs. 
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Recommended Reading on 
Post-War Planning 


Peace by Power. By Lionel Gelber. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 


The Destiny of Western Man. By W. T. Stace. New York, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1942. 


Post-War Worlds. By P. E. Corbett. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
1942. 


Problems of Lasting Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. New 
York, Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 


Conditions of Peace. By Edward Hallett Carr. New York, Macmillan, 
1942. 


The Atlantic Charter and Ajrica. From an American Standpoint. The 
Africa Bureau, New Yor, 1942. 


The Lost Peace. By Harold Butler. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 


Religion and the World of Tomorrow. By Walter W. VanKirk. New 
York, Willett, Clark & Co., 1941. 


World Order in Historical Perspective. By Hans Kohn. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1942. 


A Righteous Faith for a Just and Durable Peace. A Symposium. Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. New York. 


Plans for a Post-War World. Compiled by Julia Johnson. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1942. 


The Science of Peace. By Philip Marshall Brown. New York, Revell, 
1942. 


How to Win the Peace. By C. J. Hambro. Philadelphia, Lippincott. 
1942. 


Agenda for a Post-War World. By J. B. Condliffe. New York, W. W. 
Norton, 1942. 


Prepare for Peace. By Henry W. Wriston. New York, Harpers, 1941. 


Peace Plans and American Choices. By Arthur C. Millspaugh. Wash- 
ington, Brookings Institution, 1942. 
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Victory Is Not Enough. By Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer. New York. 
W. W. Norton and Company. Pp. 322, Index. $3. 


Slaves Need No Leaders. An Answer to the Fascist Challenge to Edu- 
cation. By Walter M. Kotschnig. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 283. $2.75. 


Our Age of Unreason. By Franz Alexander, M.D. Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, 1942. Pp. 359, Index. $3. 


Basis for Peace in the Far East. By Nathaniel Peffer. New York, Har- 
per’s, 1942. Pp. 263, Index. $2.50. 


Problems of the Danube Basin. By C. A. Macartney. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1942. $1.25. Pp. 157, Index. 


The Peace We Fight For. By Hiram Motherwell. New York, Harper, 
1943, Pp. 275, Index. $3. 


Plan for Permanent Peace. By Hans Heymann. New York, Harper, 
1941. Pp. 306, Index. $3.50. 


Pamphlets and Magazines 


What We Are Fighting For. By E. H. Wilkins. Oberlin, 1942. Paper. 
15c. 


U. S. Declarations on Post-War Reconstruction. Foreign Policy Reports 
V. 18 No. 13. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1942. 


American Peace Objectives. By Philip Marshall Brown. Wortp Ar- 
FAIRS, September, 1942. 


American Plan for a Reorganized World. By Kingsbury Smith. The 
American Mercury, November, 1942. 


Let it never be said that cooperation is the child only of war. 
A. A. BERLE, Assistant Secretary of Staite. 
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Notes 


CuurcH OF CHRIST OF JAPAN 

Christianity and Crisis for January reports a nation-wide unification 
in Japan of all Protestant denominations including the Episcopal 
Church of Japan, as well as the Y. M. C. A. and Women’s Temperance 
Unions. The statement which they issued contains the sentence “They 
shall continue their organizations as Christian organizations.” This and 
other pronouncements seem to indicate a victory over efforts to merge 
Christianity with Japanese patriotism. 


CONFERENCE ON WAR AND PEACE 


A newly formed group of Protestant leaders which organized in 
New York in January as “The Christian Conference on War and Peace” 
has asked the American Council of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches to serve as administrative agency of 
the group. 


RussIAN PATRIARCH GREETED BY STALIN 


The Moscow radio announced in January an exchange of New Year's 
greetings between Premier Joseph Stalin and Metropolitan Sergei of 
Moscow, acting Patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church. All Soviet 
newspapers headlined the news. 


Treaties CHINA 

New Chinese-American and British-American treaties signed Janu- 
ary 11, 1943, are considered by China as the most significant events in 
all the history of her foreign relations. 

The main provisions of the new treaties are: 

(1) Abolition of the extraterritorial system, under which American and British 
nations and corporations in China were not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese Government; 

(2) Transfer to the Chinese Government of the administration of the Legation 
Quarter in Peiping (Peking) ; 

(3) Return of the settlements and concessions to the Chinese Government; 

(4) Protection of property rights and titles possessed by American and British 
nationals and corporations; 

(5) Rights of American and British nationals to travel, reside, and carry on 
trade throughout the territory of China; 

(6) Rights of American and British consuls at all times to interview, to com- 
municate with, and to advise American and British nationals respectively; 

(7) Relinquishment by the United States and the United Kingdom of the 
special rights relating to inland navigation and coasting trade; 

(8) Relinquishment by the United States and the United Kingdom of the 
special rights which American and British naval vessels have enjoyed in the Chi- 
nese waters. 
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TELEGRAMS FROM CHINA 

Twelve Chinese cultural associations sent to the President a telegram 
hailing the treaty relinquishing American extraterritorial rights in 
China as “a concrete manifestation of the spirit of the Atlantic Charter”: 


Unirep States O. W. I. Cuina 

Construction is under way of a building in Chungking to house the 
United States Office of War Information. It is located in the uptown 
section of the city not far from the American army headquarters. 


Sun YAT-SEN AND INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Contemporary China, published by the China News Service, New 
York City, lately published a commentary on Sun Yat-sen’s plans for 
the International Development of China. In this plan, Sun declared 
two decades ago, “Unless the Chinese question can be settled peacefully, 
another world war greater and more terrible than the one just past will 
be inevitable.” 


ALIEN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

The alien population of this country was recorded last year as 
4,280,056,—the lowest percentage of aliens in this country since the 
establishment of immigration records, in 1820. 


Wuat Hitter Costs THE WorLD 

Adolph Hitler’s war-making has already cost the world more than 
$400,000,000,000, according to an estimate lately made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A late entrant into the war, the United States is 
estimated to have spent already more than any other Power fighting 
Germany. 


Stupies FOR GREEK RELIEF 
The Finch Junior High School, in New York, and the Finch School 
of Adult Education are inaugurating certain courses to train persons 
especially for reconstruction work in Greece. The courses have been 
— by the Quaker “Emergency Service” and the “Friends of 
reece.” 


State DEPARTMENT'S “PEACE AND WAR” 

The Department of State published early this year a statement of 
United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941, calling 4 book, Peace and 
War. It is intended as an introduction to and explanation of complete 
documents which will be published later. Mr. Eden, British Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, said of it, “I hope and believe that among other 
lessons it will bring home to all who read it the vital need of coopera- 
tion between peace-loving nations and the folly and danger of selfish 
nationalist policies. I feel that it deserves the widest possible publicity.” 


Peace and War is being published publicly or privately in English 
oe other languages in several countries, including those in South 
erica. 
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“PocKET GUIDES” FOR AMERICAN TROOPS 

Four or five types of literature, designed to create better under- 
standing between our soldiers and those whom they meet in foreign 
countries have grown up since we entered the war. Some of these 
pocket guides are compiled by the War and Navy Departments, some 
by agencies located in countries to which the soldiers go and some are 
pamphlets about these countries to be mailed back home. They consti- 
tute an entirely new type of work for international understanding. 


FOURTEEN AGENCIES WORKING ON PLANS 

The Office of War Information reports fourteen Departments and 
agencies in the government engaged in Post-war Planning. Many of 
the Departments, particularly the State Department, have several divi- 
sions on the job, and nearly all have coordinating committees. Included 
in the list given out by the O. W. I. are the Federal Reserve Board, 
Commerce Department, and those subdivisions dealing with Inter- 
American Affairs, National Resources and Labor. 


PROGRAM OF RELIEF 

Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, Director of the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation, speaking in New York lately, said that the objec- 
tive of the practical task is to help the liberated nations of the world 
to help themselves—to help these nations back to a condition of sound- 
ness and strength so that each may make its contribution to victory 
over our enemies and take its place in the better world that must fol- 
low the peace. 


Economists Stupy Post-War PRoBLEMS 

Principal phases of international trade, finance and other economic 
problems to be faced after the war constituted the chief topics of the 
American Economic Association, meeting in Washington in January. 


ForEIGN STUDENT ADJUSTMENT 

The Institute of International Education cooperating with the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the Department of State and the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs of the Office of Education have estab- 
lished a Council and Guidance Center. During the academic year over 
1700 foreign students, largely from Latin America, have been in this 
country. Many of them, stranded here because of transportation or 
other difficulties are being aided by the Center to find friends and occu- 
pation while they wait opportunity to go home. 


CENTENARY OF UNIVERSITY OF CHILE 

A part of the celebration of the hundred years of the University of 
Chile in January was the fourth meeting of the South American Con- 
gress on Chemistry. The United States sent two delegates to the 
Congress. 
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Pan AMERICAN PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 14 

More than the usual amount of program material is to be obtained 
this year from the Pan American Union in Washington, for use on 
Pan American Day, April 14. Lists and suggestions can be obtained 
from the Union. 


TRADE AFTER THE WaR 

Hugh Dalton, President of the British Board of Trade, speaking in 
the House of Commons lately said that the Government, in frank con- 
versations with Britain’s allies and the Dominions, hoped to reach he- 
fore the end of the war, agreements on international trade. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY WORK FOR A BETTER WORLD 

The latest Bulletin of the Inter-Parliamentary Union to reach this 
office summarizes in a comprehensive article those parts of the work 
of the Union which can be used after this war in establishing a just and 
lasting peace. The bulletin also reports that meetings and annual elec- 
tions have been held by the groups in Britain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Turkey. 


ForceD TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ILLEGAL 

The seventeen members of the United Nations and the French 
National Committee have issued a joint declaration reserving their 
right to declare invalid any transfer of property or interests in coun- 
tries conquered or occupied by Axis powers. 


NINETEEN NATIONS PARTICIPATE 

The London International Assembly, which has been meeting for 
more than a year, provides a forum for the free and frank interchange 
of views between representative citizens of the principal allied nations. 
It is an unofficial body independent of all government control and 
tied to no specific policy. Each country is entitled to ten members, 
chosen as far as possible to represent different aspects of national life: 
for example, Parliament, the Forces, Religious Bodies, Law, Education, 
Arts, Sciences, Commerce and Industry, Agriculture, Trades Unions, 
Journalism, etc. 


REBUILDING EpucaTION IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

In order to have concrete plans for a new democratic education 
ready to put into action in their countries as soon as the war is over, 
an official Planning Board for four Central and Eastern European na- 
tions (Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland and Yugoslavia) has been estab- 
lished in the United States. It is believed that in this movement thou- 
sands of students and professors who have studied in the United States 
can be leaders in educational and cultural reconstruction in their own 
countries. 
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STUDY OF THE Far East 
The American Committee of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Association 
has issued a mimeographed outline of study suggestions for women’s 


groups on problems of the Pacific area. Programs can be secured from 
the Secretary’s office, 35 West 9th St., New York City. 


Benes’ TERM PROLONGED 

On December 4, 1942 in England the term of office of President 
Benes was formally prolonged according to Czechoslovak constitutional 
law, by a declaration made in the State Council by Prime Minister 
Msgr. Sramek in behalf of the Czechoslovak government. 


Post-War NEEDS 


The Polish Medical School and the Paderewski Hospital in Edin- 
borough are to be transferred to Poland at the close of the war. They 
will form the nucleus around which the restoration of health services 
for Poland will be built, according to Lieut.-Col. Antoni Jurasz, medical 
director of the hospital. 


Gen. Giraup Hopes For FRANCE 

In an interview with Gen. Giraud, published lately in the London 
Times-Chronicle, he concluded his statement of policy with the follow- 
ing: “It is right that France should fight to free herself. It is not the 
duty of Britain and America to free France—it is the duty of France 
to free herself with British and American help. France must regain 


not only her country and her empire: France must regain her old 
Frenchness, her old confidence. Then only will France really be free. 


GEN. SMUTS ON IMPERIALISM 

Gen. Jan Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
claimed lately over the radio that the action of South Africa, with its 
background of the Boer War, supplied a convincing answer to those 
who now tried to condemn the British Commonwealth system as based 
on imperialism, exploitations and a denial of full freedom. 


Freedom is recreated year by year, 

In hearts wide open on the Godward side, 

In souls calm-cadenced as the whirling sphere. 
In minds that sway the future like a tide. 

No broadest creeds can hold her, and no codes; 
She chooses men for her august abodes, 
Building them fair and fronting to the dawn. 


~—James Russell Lowell. “Ode to Freedom.” 
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